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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious ngs J the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 





Her Royal H ess the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal the Beye of Se 

His Seren: the Duke of TECK, an 


e 
His Royal the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The t Hon. the Earl of ~ gg 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The PUBLIC CONCERT of this INSTITUTION. will take 
place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on SATURDAY, 
the 26th inst., commencing at half-past 1 0 *clock. 
There will he a complete Orchestra and Chorus, formed by 
the Professors and the late and present Students of the 


Conductor—Mr. WALTER MACFARREN. 

Single tickets, 5s.; family tickets, to admit four persons, 16s. ; 
to be faa at the musicsellers’ ; at the Henover-sueare Booms; ; 
ani at the Academy, 4, esteemed, Hanover-square. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
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M RIVIERE’S PROMENADE CONCERTS at 
e the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, COVENT 
GARDEN, will commence on AUGUST 16th, and continue for 
@ season of sixteen weeks. Mr. R. D’OYLY CARTE has the 
honour to announce that M. Riviere has entrusted him with 
the engagements of the solo vocalists and instrumentalists. 
All communications to be addressed to Mr. R. D’Orty Canta, 
Opera and Concert Agency, 20, Charing-cross, London. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her teclionee, 224, Dorser Srazzt, 
Portman-square, W. 





NEW BARITONE SONG, 
“TOGETHER.” 


Mosic pyr COTSFORD DICK. 





Published by R. Mirus & Sox, New Bond-street. 
DUFF AND STEWART’S 


NEW MUSIC. 


NEW SONG FOR BASS VOICE BY FRANZ ABT. 
WHEN IN THE STILLY HOUR OF HEN. 4s. 


NEW SONG BY LADY BAKER. 








THIS WORLD I8 FULL OF BEAUTY; 4s. Words by|* 


Massey. 2 
NEW SONGS BY FABIO CAMPANA. 


LOMBRA D'UNA ROSA. ‘Romanza. In DfatandG, Se 
BELLA ITALIA. Canzone. 3s. 


EW SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 
OXR DOVE. & 


A LITTLE CLOUD. 
I LOVE MY LOVE. Th A fiat and fiat. 4s. 
THE RAFT. In G and E. 
BVANGSLINE. | B ates CARTER. FE ewe Contain, 
performed at Crystal Palace on 
whole of the Music 36 ee) 108. a “* So! thelt 


Evening Song.” Silver Clouds.” Tenor. 
“Resignation.” traltio. “I only Live for Thee.” 
Dust. 4s. each. 


W. r ae aereee SONGS. 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS, in E 4s. 
THE MAGIC OF SAO in Cr i tot, aaa F 4s, 
ESMERALD. ia D, E, and F. 
THE KING AN BEGGAR MAID. $a. 
“onan an GABRIEL’S NEWEST SONGS. 


The Words from ‘ ‘for Sailors,” by W. C. Bennett, 


GOUNOD’S CELEBRATED SONGS. 
LAND. bey “albeedie amen 4s. 


WE TWO WERE om 4a. 
ee ies ITS PEARLS. 


LONDON : 





Now Ready, in 2 Vols., with PORTRAIT, 24s. 


LIFE OF MOSCHELES: 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


By HIS WIFE. 


“These volumes are full of p) lees an 

letters between them contain notices an cane 

every musical celebrity of the last hal Of all 
Moscheles’ recollections none are 80 umioting as those of 
Mendelssohn.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


**Not only musical enthusiasts, but every one who has the 
faintest glimmer of a love for music and art, will welcome with 
be t this ‘‘ Life of Moscheles.” It is a personal history of 
ic for sixty — of this century, full of the names of ariists 
and composers, each of them a centre of pleasurable emotions,” 


HURST and BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
18, Great Marlborough Street. 


H% TO OBSERVE HARMONY, by JOHN 

CURWEN, with reagent g in Analysis, the illustrations 
being printed io Sol-fa and Staff notations. This work 
contains the system on D which the students have learnt who 
have been so successfal in obtaining prizes and certificates in 
Mr. Hullah’s Examination in the Theory of Music at the 
Society of Arts. Any one - plays the Chants and Hymn 
Tunes used for illustration in the order, will soon notice 
that the easiest and commonest t! in Harmony are shown 
first, and afterwards those which are more difficult. He will 
also hear that each new illustration introduces some new thing 
which has not been heard in any previous illustration. Thus 
the student, beginning with a chant formed by the Major Tonic 
and Dominant chords passes on through the other chords of 
the scale, through all the varieties of Passing tones, through 
the different sorts of Transition, through the liarities of the 
Minor Mode, to a new theory of rds, and a full exhibition 
of Chromatics. The work contains 236 illustrations and 195 
exercises in ae. Price 2s., sent ‘post free.—J. 8. Caisr, 
8, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Corman AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD, 
late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8yo. x dies 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 
EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 


Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 


{' ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
with Portraits. 














COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols, 8vo., 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo, 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


f Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


WXEEts IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America. By R, A, FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 58. 


HE EARL'S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols, 


HE SQUIRE'S GRANDSON: a Talo 


of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon's Daughters,” “Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols, 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 
Author of “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &, 8 vols. 























Just Published, square 16mo., 2s. 6d. 


HE CHORISTER’S GUIDE. By W. A. 
BARRETT, Mus. Bac. Oxon., of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Author of “ Flowers and Festivals.” 


Rivinetoxs, Waterloo-place, London, Oxford and Cambridge. 





This day, extra fep. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HE MUSIC PRIMER for SCHOOLS. By 
the Rev. JOHN TROUT™ECK, M.A., and the Rev. 
R. F. DALE, M.A., B. Mus. 
Oxford: Printed at the CLarewpon Press, and published by 
Macmittay & Co., London, Publishers to the University. 





This day, in crown 8vo., price 8s, 6d. 


OUND and MUSIC. A Non-mathematical 
Treatise on the Physical Constitution of Musical Sounds 
and Harmony, including the Chief Acoustical Discoveries of 
Trofessor Helmholtz. By SEDLEY TAYLOR, M.A., late 
‘ellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge. 
Macmiztan & Co., London. 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES, 








NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s,; by post, 5s, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited C. A. JONES, Author of “A ay ~ & 
Church,” &c. ith Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDA 
London: J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; aia 4, 
Henrietta-street, Vovent-garden. 


HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the Sout 
Editions: 


PPrrerrriey iri reetr tite ee soenecee & 


Plain Gold Title 
With photograph of Ht MCS. “ Galatea”’ 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rommel : 


Ne aul be —---\pyepdberhaniartecdeoed = 
bert Hall Concerts . 10 
Ditto, for Septett ....... 

London: J. B. Cane 6%, ‘w1, " Regeut-atrect, W. 


Just Published. ; 





en ocococ. 
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LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s. 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 


PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
_ New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols, 


Rvs DAUGHTERS, * By E. DYNE 


FENTON, 


Hom: SWEET HOME, By Mrs. J, 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. A 
Novel. By tt the Author of “ Pia 22 8 Memories.” % vols. 


\LIVIA'S ~ LOVERS. = A vA New Novel. 


8 vols, 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

















EDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to 

H. the Princess of WALES.—“ LET THE HILLS 

LESOUND, ” Part Song, com by BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
A. spirited and 


iv of this new song 
ified the Prince oan Princess ‘that its repetition was 
abd Hor Royal Highness signed tthe compaer 


ould accept ite dedication to herself."—See ‘ 
“Telegraph,” J yi 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND. New Part Bong 
4 by BRINLEY RICHARDS, ntly pe ele by 600 
members of the South Wales Choir on lawn at Mar 
House, in the presence of Royalty, « 
Published on) her Majesty's ag Pu Reegee 
ay PS & Co, . Now Surtingtonetrect, 
stamps. 


LEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
7. Yoreign ‘Music Importers, and Dealers in 














DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 
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THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Caamun & Co, have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson's 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 

» Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lioyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., Xo. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Jonny Toomas, 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


4 (PENCERDD @WALIA,) 
| Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


C. HE. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To WHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


|No. 512, July 19, 73. 
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a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3¢. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


“* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner one melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit, The melodies are F egrend and attractive, and the onies well 
erpenges, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We __ notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,”—Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


By 0. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two chip are kept chiefly in view :—Ist, The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 8d, 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from * The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tae Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy OC, E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


—————<, 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN GREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Direetor of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford: 
shire Church Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








201, REGENT STREET, W. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 


Grandmother sat in her old arm-chair ; 
The firelight gleamed on her silvery hair, 
That flowed like silk from her snowy cap ; 
Her knitting and spectacles lay in her lap. 
The grandchildren clustered gn either side, 
‘‘ Dear grandma, tell us a tale,” they cried. 


And so grandmother began and told 

A wonderful tale of the days of old. 
Grandmother’s voice was fine and thin, 
Like the far-off tone of a violin. 

But was it a tale, or was it a tune, 

I overheard the old grandam croon, 

As I stood at the window listening there 
To the tones that stole on the evening air? 


It seemed an old story I oft had heard, 
Though I vainly sought to catch one word. 
T’was childhood’s music I seemed to hear, 
Coming back to my spell-bound ear ; 

. A tone commingling, sweet and low, 
All the dear voices of years ago ; 
Of mother and sister—the tender refrain 
Of Mother Nature's soothing strain ; 
The music of childhood’s morning air, 
The murmur of birds and bees was there, 
The musical patter on roof and pane, 
In summer nights, of the gentle rain, 
The patter of happy children’s feet, 
The ring of their voices in house and street, 


All this came back to my soul with a thrill 
Of rapture that haunts my memory still ; 
A rapture no words can ever tell; 
It steals on the heart in the plaintive swell, 
The wild, the tender human tone, 
Of the whispering violin alone. 

Cc. T. B, 








PROVINCIAL. 





Miss Edith Stuart and Mr. J, 0. Cowper are at 
the Liverpool Amphitheatre. 





Mr, J. K. Emmet is paying a return visit to the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool. 





A gardener, named Clark, aged forty-one, was 
seized by the arm by a tiger in Mander’s menagerie, 
at Newcastle, on Monday, and died on Wednesday 
from his wounds. 





We hear that Mdlle. Marimon, Mdme. Demeric- 
Lablache, Sig. Bettini, and Sig. Foli are amongst 
the artists engaged for a short Italian opera season at 
the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, to commence on the 
20th of August. 

Mr. L. J. Sefton with Miss Rose Leclercq, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Horsman, Miss Minnie Harford, &c., 
are giving attractive performances at the Gaioty 
Theatre, Dublin. Miss Marriott is announced to 
appear on Monday, 21st inst. 





The Dublin Exhibition has special attractions at 
present. Grand Military Concerts by the combined 
bands (six) of the Garrison, that of the King’s Dra- 


goon Guards under the conductorship of Herr 


Schramm being deservedly the most, popular. 





Mr. Henry Leslie’s old English Comedy Company 
have given three performances at the New Queen's 
Theatre, Manchester. ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
“The Rivals,” and ‘* The School for Scandal” have 
been given with a completeness highly commendable. 





The Philharmonic Company, under the direction 
of Miss Emily Soldene, are now performing at 
the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. ‘' Genevidve de 
Brabant” has been given each evening this week, 


ond on Monday “ Fleur de Lys” is announced for 


A new play by Mr. Tom Taylor was given for 
the first time at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. 
Its title is ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” and it deals with 
the real or supposed history of the founder of the 
Arkwright family, and the father of cotton spinning 
by machinery. 





Mdme. Adelaide Ristori, after an absence of 
sixteen or seventeen years, re-appeared in Manchester 
on Tuesday evening in an Italian version of 
Schiller’s ‘Marie Stuart.” The Manchester 
public confirmed their opinion expressed in London 
at this great tragedienne’s performances, the 
applause being frequent and hearty. The manage- 
ment of the New Queen’s, where the rentrée took 
place, deserve the thanks of the Manchester public for 
the opportunity of witnessing Mdme. Ristori’s won- 
derful performances. 





Mr. T. C. Cowper has appeared in several of his 
popular characters at the Liverpool Amphitheatre, 
to which he added impromptu, the other day, that 
of an aggrieved and offended “star.” The bills 
having, through some oversight, stated that the 
gallery price had been raised,.Mr. Cowper refused to 
play unless guaranteed against probable consequent 
loss, whereupon Mr. Courtenay appeared before the 
curtain, explained the reason, and took the offended 
gentleman’s place, Next evening, the latter being 
cooled, made his speech, but consented to act. 





The Gaiety Company have concluded a twelve 
nights’ engagement at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool. The local press has strongly condemned 
the introduction of “‘ The Dancing Quakers” into 
several of the pieces performed by this company. 
This week Mr. Buckstone and the Haymarket Com- 
pany have commenced their annual summer engage- 
ment with “The Wicked World.’ The Company 
includes all the old favourites, Miss Madge Robertson 
(Mrs. Kendal), Messrs. Buckstone, Chippendale, 
Howe, Rogers, Arnott, and Kendal, Miss Fanny 
Wright and Mrs, Chippendale, 





The members of the Worcester Amateur Vocal 
Union had a water excursion yesterday evening up 
the Severn, and sang on their way up and down the 
river several German part-songs with capital effect. 
The weather being beautifully fine, a most enjoy- 
able evening was spent. On the party returning to 


Sn 
OPERA. 





The last few nights at Covent Garden have been 
destitute of novel feature: the season is running 
out without variety and without importance. On 
Saturday a final performance was given of “ Le 
Nozze” with the cast we noticed last week; and 
on Monday ‘“‘ Don Giovanni” had a farewell repro- 
sentation. So too ‘*‘ Les Diamans de la Couronne” 
(as an Italian play upon a Spanish subject continues 
to be called) on Tuesday. There was a perform- 
ance of “ Der Freischiitz ” the following night, when 
Mdlle. d’Angeri played Agata, the Max was Sig, 
Bettini, and the Caspar M. Faure. Last night 
“ Rigoletto” was repeated; to-night Mdme. Patti 
will make her first appearance as Caterina in 
“ DT’ Etoile du Nord.” 


The cast of ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” at Drury Lane 
on Saturday was fairly good. The Countess of 
Malle. Titiens is no doubt over-robust for the ideal 
of that Rosina who in the earlier comedy (‘ Le 
Barbier”’) is so espiégle and light and fascinating ; 
and a considerable change incidental on married 
life must be allowed for before we can imagine 
Rosina matured into this grave and stately presence. 
On the other hand Malle. Titiens is lyrically all 
that can be desired, and she sang the music on 
Saturday with perfect grace. Mdlle. Torriani made 
a capital impression as Susanna—sang well, acted 
with judgment though in places with severe re- 
straint, and altogether earned the favour of the 
audience. Mdme. Trebelli has a just conception 
of the part of Cherubino, which she gives according 
to the prescription of Beaumarchais, without in- 
sisting too much on chic. The page is a wayward, 
dreamy, amorous, bashful youth, by no means the 
assertive gamin which some prime donne imagine 
him. He stands self-confessed in language plain 
enough not to be misunderstood, 


Sento un affetto 
Pien di desir, 
Ch’ ora 8 diletto, 
Ora 8 martir. 


Ricerco un bene 
Fuori di me; 
Non so ch’ il tiene, 
Non so cos’ 6, 


Sospiro, e gemo, 
Senza voler, 
Palpito, e tremo, 
Senza saper. 





the Grand Stand they rendered, to a rather large 
audience assembled, ‘‘ The Storm,” by Julius Dijrner, 
and ‘‘The Evening Song,” by C. Zéllner, which 
gained hearty applause. The members have decided 
to have one more open-air meeting, to take place 
about the second week in August. 





Several thousands congregated in Blenheim Park 
on Tuesday, the occasion being the annual féte for 
the benefit of the Great Western and Bristol and 
Exeter Railway Provident Society. From 12,000 to 
15,000 persons entered the park, and being there 
they determinedly set about enjoying themselves in 
spite of the rain. A principal centre of attraction 
was the stage performances, under the direction of 
the Brothers Nemo, which, commencing at one 
o’clock with a comic song, concluded at half-past 
seven with a nigger entertainment; all sorts of 
items, from electric wire walking to a drawing-room 
entertainment, being comprehended in the interim. 





The Bradford Art Treasures and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion was opened on Wednesday by the Mayor of 
Bradford, in the Theatre of the New Mechanics’ 
Institute, in the presence of a large assemblage. 
The Mayor delivered an appropriate address, and 
was followed by Mr, A.. Illingworth, M.P., and Mr. 
H. W. Ripley. The Mayor then led the company 
through the Exhibition; and on his return declared 
it open. The primary object of the Exhibition is to 
effect the reduction of a debt of £5000 upon the new 
building. The Exhibition consists of a large collec- 
tion of oil paintings, water-colour drawings, engrav- 
ings, statuary, armour, machinery, &c., and a 
striking feature of the Exhibition is the very large 





performance. 


collection of choice modern paintings. 


(Or, as the last quatrain has been translated, Sad 
|sighs respiring, wishing it not; dimly desiring 
|heaven knows what.) This is the keynote to 
|Cherubino’s mental altitude towards love and 
womankind, while his behaviour in this presence 
may be gathered from his other song :— 

Ogni donna cangiar di colore, 
Ogni donna mi fa palpitar, 

This conception Mdme, Trebelli accurately carries 
out, and her Cherubino may be said to be just what 
he should be. The “ Voi che sapete” which illus- 
trates his character was sung to perfection and re- 
demanded. Sig. Rota made a clever Count, and the 
Figaro was Sig. Agnesi, who sang well and tastefully, 
but was not sufficiently sprightly for the mercurial 
Sevillian. The chorus exhibited defects of pre- 
cision, 


On Tuesday Mdme. Nilsson took her benefit and 
made her last appearance this season, The opera 
was “ Faust,” A large audience paid homage to the 
popular artist, who, report says, will not return to 
us next year, owing to her American engagements. 
If so, the unlucky ‘ Talisman” will probably be 
shelved sine die, or cast with a less perfect Kdith, 
The issue lies with the Fates. The prima donna 
was supported by Mdlle, Bauermeister, Malle. 
Maevitz, Signor Campanini, Signor Del Puente, and 
Signor Rota, each of whom contributed to the merit 
of a representation above the average in point of 
excellence. 

“Les Huguenots” was performed last night; 
“ Marta” will be done to-night, for the benefit of 
Signor Campanini; and to-morrow the season will 
end with Mozart’s “ Nozze di Figaro,” for the 
benefit of Malle, Titiens, 
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CONCERTS, 





The daily orchestral performances in connection 
with the International Exhibition are continued 
under Mr. Barnby’s direction in the Albert Hall. 
That of Monday had the following for a program :— 
Overture, ‘‘ Prometheus,” Beethoven; Aria, ‘* Voi, 
che sapete,’’ Mozart, Mdme. Poole; Concerto in G 
minor for pianoforte, Mendelssohn, Mr. E. H. 
Thorne; Aria, ‘‘Caro mio ben,’ Giordani, Mdme. 
Poole; Overture, ‘‘ Les diamans de la Couronne,” 


Auber. On Wednesday the selection ran as fol- 
lows: — Overture, ‘‘ Manfred,” Schumann; Air, 
“Jerusalem” (‘ St, Paul”), Mendelssohn, Mrs. 


Sicklemore; Concerto- Symphonie, Op. 45, for 
Pianoforte, Henri Litolff, Mr. Willem Coenen; 
Song, ‘‘ The meeting of the waters,” Moore, Mrs. 
Sicklemore; Overture, ‘* Zanetta,” Auber. 

The series of excellent concerts given by the 
Welsh Choral Society under Mr. John Thomas’s 
conductorship terminated on Monday, with a per- 
formance full up to the general merit of this enter- 
prise. One of the prominent features of the 
concerts has been the accompaniment of national 
songs with a band of harps. The technical art as 
well as the administrative skill of Mr. John Thomas 
has been exemplified throughout in the success of 
these admirable performances. 

On Monday afternoon, at the invitation of Mr. 
Gladstone, the Jubilee Singers gave a concert at the 
residence of the right hon. gentleman on Carlton- 
house-terrace. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the Czareyna were present at the concert, as 
well as at the luncheon which preceded it. 

Miss L. Moulding, an associate of the Academy of 
Music, and a graceful pianist, gave an evening 
concert on Thursday week at St. George’s Hall. Ina 
couple of solos by Schubert and Weber, and a 
ballade by Chopin, Miss Moulding exhibited a nice 
touch and artistic reading, and gained general 
approbation. She was assisted by Mesdames 
Florence Lancia and Matilda Scott, Mr. R. Latter, 
Herr Hugo Heermann, Herr Schuberth, and Herr 
Henseler, who accompanied. 








THEATRES. 





The Haymarket closed on Saturday with a repre- 
sentation of Mr. Buckstone’s comedy ‘‘ Single Life” 
and a speech from the lessee. “ Single Life” is 
not so notorious a piece as the companion comedy 
of “‘ Married Life,” nevertheless it contains a good 
deal of amusing exaggeration and mirthful material. 
Mr. Buckstone himself supported his old part of Mr. 
Pater Pinkey, the bashful bachelor, grown with 
lapse of days too much of an old bachelor, alas! 
He was well supported by Messrs. Chippendale, 
Kendal, Gordon, and Weathersby, and by Mesdames 
Chippendale, Fitzwilliam, Robertson, H. Massey, 
and Harrison. After the comedy Mr. Sims Reeves 
appeared and sang, as well as later on in the even- 
ing; was encored on both occasions and on both 
occasions sang again. Then Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
gave us their notion of umbrella courtship in Mr. 
Dubourg’s amusing duologue; and the ‘Irish Lion” 
brought out Mr. Arnott and Miss Fanny Wright, 
the lady one of our best actresses of these amusing 
trifles. In the course of the evening Mr. Buckstone 
made his speech, announcing the provincial tour of 
his company, and stating that Mr. Sothern was 
expected back at the Haymarket at Christmas 
1874!! Lastly Mr. Buckstone paid a compliment 
to Mr. Sims Reeves for singing at his benefit, and 
expressed his sole regret that he could not return 
the obligation and sing for Mr. Reeves’s benefit. 
He then retired amid a shower of bouquets including 
a wreath, which he placed on his head. 


A revival of ‘‘ La Belle Héléne” at St. James's 
Theatre drew together a large audience on Saturday. 
The theatre in fact was thronged—a proof of the 
popularity which attends popularity, even as success 
is said to succeed above all things else. For this 
opera of Offenbach, being hackneyed more than any 
other of his, except perhaps ‘‘Orphée” and the 
** Grand Duchess,” attracts a far larger crowd than 
the comparatively new “ Madame Angot” or ‘ Les 





Brigands.” It is extremely well acted by M. 
Humbert’s troupe. The Paris of M. Mario-Widmer 
is a capital performance, and is worth seeing as 
illustrative of what cannot be found on the English 
stage—a young man-hero of opera bouffe. Here we 
are fain to get some tall lady for our lover and put 
her into tights—a practice which as she usually 
retains her long hair and slim waist, involves a 
huge amount of make-believes. The French how- 
ever let these réles be played by actors of the 
natural sex; and M. Mario-Widmer is a cultivated 
artist with a nice tenor voice and a charming style. 
We have seen a better performance of Héléne than 
that of Mdlle. Desclanzas, to whom the part seemed 
uncongenial. On the other hand no happier em- 
bodiment of an egregious fool could be imagined 
than M. Jolly’s Ajax. The profound idiocy of this 
noble Trojan, with his gawky grin, his feeble self- 
satisfied chuckle, and his stray gleams of sense 
dying away in hopeless inanity, is really inde- 
scribable. The character produced roars of laughter. 
Madlles. Pauline, Luigini, Chambery, Charlier, and 
Noe were all in the cast, and contributed to the 
good effect, from which only one thing detracted, 
and that was the extreme length of the opera. How 
omnivorous is a French audience in this respect ! 
Long dialogue, lengthy acts, tedious entr’actes, are, 
however, not consonant with English taste, and the 
St. James’s management would find much more 
appreciation in the audience if it cut down the 
dialogue with an unsparing hand, and reduced the 
waits to the shortest compass. 

Mr. Edward Terry of the Strand Theatre took a 
benefit at the Gaiety on Saturday afternoon, and 
appeared in Mr. J. T. Williams’s farce “‘ A Cure for 
the Fidgets,” playing the part of Finnikin Fussleton 
with great humour and spirit. Mr. Terry is one of 
our most genuine artists in comedy, and possesses 
a versatility and power of self-disguise rare even 
among older and more celebrated hands. To these 
gifts he joins a modesty and good nature infrequent 
among clever actors ; for your clever actor is usually 
fully aware of his own cleverness and fond of re- 
minding others of it too. Among his colleagues no 
one is more deservedly popular than Mr. Terry; thus 
it was no surprise to see his benefit performances 
supported by players from every rank and walk— 
from high tragedy as represented by Messrs. Creswick 
and Fernandez down to the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels on the one hand and the Alhambra per- 
formers on the other. The bill was thus varied and 
miscellaneous: burlesque-extracts, tragedy-extracts, 
pathetic comedy, farce recitations and songs com- 
posed it, and as all who appeared played with a will 
the result was wholly satisfactory. 

The little pieces in which Mdme. Judie appears 
at the Princess’s are certainly not worthy of her 
capability. They are very short in substance, and 
not particularly nice in idea. Surely Mdme. Judic 
is fit for better things than to play the part of a 
prurient young wife of a few hours’ standing, who 
investigates her’ new husband’s clothes-basket for 
the purpose of discovering marital secrets, and finds 
there sundry feminine articles pointing to a dubious 
conclusion. This is the theme of ** Mariée depuis 
midi ;’ and we maintain it is beneath the capacity 
of Mdme. Judie and the dignity of an English 
audience. Let us have no more of these silly 
niaiseries, whose bad taste is only equalled by their 
stupidity. When Mdme. Judic sings she is charm- 
ing, and she has now added a couple of songs, “‘ Le 
sentier couvert’’ and ‘Par le ‘trou de la serrure.” 
The respect which Mdme. Judic’s talent has earned 
for her makes it all the more regrettable that that 
talent should be wasted on ignoble trivialities. 

An apropos piece called ‘ Kissi-Kissi; or the Pa, 
the Ma, and the Padishah” has succeeded at the 
Opéra Comique in thoroughly tickling the public 
humour. It is an adaptation by Mr. Burnand of 
Offenbach’s little work, ‘‘ L’Ile de Tulipatan” but 
cleverly turned so as to suit recent events. Instead 
of the chief of a mythical island who returns home 
to find his supposed son a girl, while the accepted 
daughter of his chief minister is really a boy, it is no 
less a personage than our late Persian visitor who is 
the travelling monarch; and much fun is got out of 
the idea. The scene is in Persia, the Shah is absent 





on his tour, but incessant telegrams arrive 
Presently the return of the monarch is announced, 
He enters gravely—moustache, hat and Spectacles 
to the life—and solemnly salutes the laughing and 
cheering audience. Coming down the stage he 
sings a sweet sad pathetic ditty with chorus 
“Twinkle, twinkle little Shah.” Costume, ensemble, 
is perfect—all but the diamonds, which alas! me 
replaced by rows of pawn-tickets. The European 
journey has been too much for the King-of-Kings, 
Then he commences the story of his experiences, 
especially of the land called England. Ho hag 
much to say in disparagement of England, where 
even the Royal Persian title is synonymous with 
‘Pooh pooh,” and where the lowest menial occu. 
pation, such as scrubbing floors and blackleading 
grates is performed by Shah-women.” He went 
to the House of Commons while there, but was not 
impressed. ‘What do they do in that House” 
asks the Vizier. ‘They spout,” is the reply. 
‘“ What, like a pump?” ‘Yes, and like a pump 
each has M.P. at the end of his name.” The 
European ballet is described as nautchy but nice ; 
and there is talk about the liberties enjoyed by 
women, even to that of carrying arms and powder— 
“not the powder which goes off, but the powder 
which goes on, with a puff.” Presently the Shah 
falls asleep, and is heard to murmur broken ejacula- 
tions of delight, such as ‘‘ beautiful—lovely—statuary 
—flowers—charming retreat ’—é&c. Asked what ho 
is dreaming of, he replies ‘ Leicester Square.” In 
short the conception is extremely funnily worked 
out, and the vraisemblant humour of Mr. Henry 
Corri, who plays the Shah, cannot be too highly 
commended. In all except one particular the artistic 
value of the travesty was perfect, but that exception 
marred all. We refer to a drunken scene and a 
stupid vulgar music-hall song which the Shah sings 
about his love running away with a man that plays 
the cymbals. Whoever is responsible for this blotch 
upon a clever conception—whether the author or the 
actor—it is a mistake, and should be cut out. All 
else is unexceptionable. The confusion about the 
son and daughter, which is a part of the French 
original, is ludicrously worked out, and gives scope 
to some extremely piquant and clever acting by Miss 
Patty Laverne as the masculine young lady, while 
Miss Alma Stanton has made a favourable début as 
the Prince who turns out to bea girl. Mr. Perrini 
and Miss Harriet Coveney play the Vizier and his 
wife—the minister who hides an awful secret from 
his monarch, and the lady who conceals a fearful 
mystery from her husband. We need hardly say 
that both parts are richly played. Throughout the 
piece, indeed, which is commendably short (and 
there is the most important element of success, as 
we have always insisted respecting opera-bouffes) 
the fun, does not flag, save only in the drunken 
scene and song, and towards the end somewhat. It 
will be a pity if Mr. Hingston has to close his season 
and interrupt the run of a piece which is likely to 
draw all London to see it while the appropriateness 
of the hit lasts. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





On two evenings this week Mr. Hardy Gillard 
a lecturer new to London, appeared in the St. 
James’s Hall with a large panoramic view of some 
of the most interesting scenery in the United States. 
Starting from New York, Mr. Gillard takes the 
Pacific Railroad as his guiding line, and, following 
it through half-a-score of States, presents views of 
the principal points of interest along the road, 
which, to mention a few, include the scenery of the 
Hudson River, Niagara, the Oil Country, Chicago, 
the Yosemite Valley, the Great Salt Lake, Valley, 
San Francisco, and the Golden Gate of California. 
The printing of the pictures is exceptionally good, 
and before starting Mr. Gillard succeeds in impress- 
ing the minds of his audience with a general idea 
of the country through which he is about to conduct 
them by showing a large picture, forty feet in 
length, which gives a bird’s eye view of the territory. 
There are in all thirty-six paintings, and these, 98 
they are unrolled, are made the texts of an interest- 
ing and instructive lecture, which embraces a wide 
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range of information. respecting the geography and 
physical features of the towns and the country 
under view. 








NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 





The second series of the National Music Meetings 
was brought to a successful close on Saturday at the 
Crystal Palace with the ceremony of bestowing the 
prizes. It is a sign of the increasing interest taken 
in these competitions that the singing has this year 
exhibited higher average, and that the competitors 
have been more numerous. On the candidates for 
honours themselves the meetings are calculated to 
act as an incentive of no small power; and one may 
gauge their influence by noticing the growth of the 
South Wales Choral Union since last year when it 
first gained thechallenge cup. At that time it num- 
bered 350 voices; it has now 500, and the increased 
reputation of this year’s victory, and the credit of 
singing before their Royal Highnesses at Marlborough 
House will no doubt swell its ranks still further. 
The honour which the Welsh choir has gained in 
London has been well earned, being won in a close 
contest over trained and doughty foes. 

In recapitulating the list of prizes and the names 
of the winners we may advert to the liberality and 
public spirit of the private firms and individual donors 
who have supplemented the prizes with secondary 
and tertiary gifts. The following is a summary of 
the classes and the results of the competition :— 


Class I.—Choral Societies not exceeding 500 
voices: First Prize the challenge cup and a purse 
of £100, awarded to the South Wales Choral Union, 
conductor Caradoc, ‘‘for great excellence in sing- 
ing; Second Prize a fifty guinea harmonium, given 
by Messrs. Alexandre, awarded to the Tonic Sol-fa 
Association Choir, conductor Mr. Proudman, ‘for 
their admirable singing.” 

Class II.—Choral Societies not exceeding 200 
voices: First Prize a purse of £100, awarded to the 
Stepney ‘Tonic Sol-fa Society, conductor M. 
McNaught, ‘‘for their excellent performance in the 
public competition ;” Second Prize a complete set 
of the Royal Edition of Operas, given by Messrs. 
Boosey and Co., awarded to the South London 
Choral Association, conductor Mr. Venables. 


Class III.—Choral Societies for Men’s Voices: 
First Prize a purse of £50, awarded to the Liverpool 
Representative Choir, conductor Mr. Sanders, ‘for 
their admirable singing in the public competition ;” 
Second Prize a ten guinea library of music, given 
by Messrs. Chappell and Co., awarded to the Bristol 
Choral Union, conductor Mr. Stone, “for their 
excellent performance in the public competition.” 


Class IV.—Church Choirs: First Prize a purse of 
£30, awarded to the St. Nicholas Church Choir, 
Liverpool, leader Mr. Hughes, “for their highly 
satisfactory performance.” 


Class VII.—Brass Bands: First Prize a purse of 
£50, awarded to the Royal Artillery Brass Band, 
Woolwich, Bandmaster Mr. Lawson; Second Prize 
a B flat baritone, value £22 10s., given by Messrs. 
Besson and Co., awarded to the Carrow Works 
Band, Norwich; Supplementary Prize, given by 
Messrs. Chappell and Co., awarded to the 3rd Glou- 
ied Volunteer Artillery Band, Bandmaster Mr. 

awes. 


Class VIII.—Soprano Solo Singers: Prize a 
purse of £30, awarded to Miss Jessie Jonos, “for 
excellency jn singing at the public competition.” 


Class IX.--Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano Solo 
Singers: Prize a purse of £30, awarded to Miss 
Bolingbroke, “ for her great talent displayed in the 
public competition.” 


Class X.—Tenor Solo Singers: Prize a purse of 
£30, awarded to Mr. Frank Gifford, “for expression, 
style, and yoice.” 


Class XI.—Bass or Baritone Solo Singers: Prize 
& purse of £30, awarded to Mr. H. E. Thorndike, 
“ for talent displayed in the public competition.” 


Class XII.—Trumpet Solo Players: First Prize a 
purse of £25, awarded to Mr. W. Wilmore, “ for 
excellence in tone and execution ;” Second Prize a 
slide trumpet, value £15 15s., given by Messrs. 
Besson and Co., awarded to Mr. W. Morrow, “ for 
great promise and meritorious performance.” 


Special Class.—Juvenile Wind Bands: First 
nze a purse of £25, awarded to the Marylebone 
Schools’ Band; Second Prize a B flat cornet, value 
£19 19s., given by Messrs. Besson and Co., awarded 
to the St. Mary’s Orphanage Band; Third Prize 
thirty-six numbers of the Brass Band Journal, value 


Park Road); Fourth Prize eighteen numbers of the 
Brass Band Journal, value £8 8s., awarded to the 
Harrow English and Continental College Band. 

On Saturday the distribution was preceded by a 
concert at which the various candidates appeared 
and sang the different test-pieces which had enabled 
the judges to decide on their merits. Other 
members—solo, choral and instrumental—made up 
& miscellaneous program. At the close of the 
concert Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., stepped forward and 
addressed the assembly, remarking that this was 
the second occasion on which the prizes of the 
company were distributed to the successful com- 
petitors in music and song. On the last occasion 
they had been honoured by the presence of H.R,H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, who kindly undertook to 
distribute the prizes. He was now looking for a 
prize himself, and however much they might regret 
his absence, still those who had read an announce- 
ment in the papers of that morning in respect to 
his present views would see that he was, so far as he 
himself was concerned, far more agreeably engaged. 
The Princess Mary, too, had promised to attend, 
but unfortunately other engagements prevented 
her from being present. He was sure they must all 
feel gratified at finding the Welsh Choir again carry- 
ing off the chief prize, and there was no one who 
would grudge that honour to the smallest Nationality 
in the United Kingdom. They were also proud of 
the men of the North, those from Liverpool, but if 
they looked round and saw the banners of the other 
prize choirs and bands, they would have no reason 
to be ashamed of their metropolis. (Hear, hear.) 
These meetings were calculated to do an immensity 
of good in promoting the national taste for music, 
and he hoped fhat as each year went by the result 
would be still more satisfactory. 

The prizes were then distributed to the winners 
in dumb show, and Mr. Hughes received a vote of 
thanks. In the evening there was a repetition in 
the grounds of the Feast of Lanterns of last year. 
Five balloons also were sent up, and the fountains 
illuminated, producing altogether a very pretty 
effect. 








“MIMI” BY MR. BOUCICAULT. 





Mr. Dion Boucicault is indefatigable across the 
Ocean in the production of new plays. His last is 


“ Mimi.” 


given in the Arcadian, of that city. 


by the same flickering will-o’-the-wisps. 


by a mocking consciousness of self. 


a far profounder moral than he intended. 











£16 16s., awarded to the Boys’ Home Band (Regent’s 


the characters of this book and some of its incidents, 
Mr. Boucicault has widely avoided giving more than 
an allusion to the bitter and sombre background upon 
which the story is delineated. His play aims to con- 
vey no lesson, save that thrust upon us by life itself, 
and even this is scarcely more than hinted at. The 
main foundation of the piece is contained in that 
charming little episode ‘‘ Le Manchon de Francine,” 
though the place of Jacques is usurped by a com- 
pounded being unknown to the original. Our old 
friends Schaunard, Marcel, Rodolphe, and Colline 
appear in the play, somewhat altered, but retaining 
a large portion of their individuality. Colline, the 
indefatigable purchaser of books, becomes Collinet a 
medical student, who is respectable after the first 
act and a“ Philistine” of the purest ray serene. 
Marcel, the painter, takes the name of Mar Pasleson, 
and likewise quickly goes over to the ranks of the 
enemy. Schaunard, the pianist, with his famous 
composition upon the influence of blue in art, is 
changed to Schneider, with a strong German accent 
andacornet. Rodolphe, the poet, becomes Maurice 
Durosel, the hero of the play, and his passion for 
Francine, otherwise Mimi, the action of the drama. 
The women are similarly transformed to Rigolette 
and Salope; Mdme. Darblay being a creation of the 
playwright. So altering, and combining the elements 
thus obtained, Mr. Boucicault’s adaptation furnishes 
the thus far best play of the season; bright, sparkling, 
and though not running to excess in dramatic action, 
it furnishes some several striking tableaux and 
effective scenes. It is an excellent summer piece ; 
interesting without causing any such powerful emo- 
tions as might interfere with its enjoyment. We 
must compliment Mr. Boucicault upon the manner 
in which he has handled the delicate situations of 
the story; the difficulties are glided over with an 
easy tact, which is very agreeable. Mimi is made to 
win our sympathies, and is so depicted that we are 
perfectly willing to give them fully and freely. 

The acting in most respects was commendable, 
Miss Katharine Rogers was unusually fine, showing 
to perfection the sweet gracefulness of the young 
girl, and the absorbing nature of her love. She 
contrived to represent adequately and completely 
the domination which passion has acquired over 
Mimi, and represented it withal, in such a touching, 
gentle way as to gain fresher admiration. In the 
third and fourth acts, the interviews with old 
Durosel (taken from ‘ Camille,”’) and with Madame 


a dramatization of one of Henri Murger's episodes| Darblay, she displayed a strength and dignity 
in the ‘* Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme,” andis entitled | entirely in accordance with the character, and 
Of this piece, which has been recently | unexpectedly . good. 
produced in New York, we reproduce a description | touchingly rendered. The embodiment is extremely 


The death scene was most 


creditable to her in every way. Miss Germon was 


Beyond all doubt (says the Arcadian) Henri | natural to her part in the first two acts, giving the 
Murger’s “‘ Scénes de la Vie de Bohétme ” is at once | light-hearted, careless, merry Rigolette capitally, 
the drollest and the most pathetic of all books. Its | but after that fell off and grew quite commonplace. 
alternations from sunshine to shadow are managed | As the proud woman, who subsequently gives way 
with such painful fidelity to truth ; the presence of | to love and pity, the emotions breaking down her 
the skeleton at the feast is so persistently obtruded | barriers of reserve, Miss Foster succeeded much 
upon our notice, that throughout the whole work it| better than her previous performances led us to 
is impossible to avoid seeing how thoroughly the anticipate. 
Bohemians’ life is a cynical illustration of ‘let | both she and Miss Rogers acted with a vigour and 
us eat and drink for to-morrow we die.” The} intensity which are, unfortunately, only too strange 
gaiety is, in reality, but a feverish excitement, the | to our stage, 
hysterical result of nervous strain; the laugh is| and the yielding humility of the other; the triumph 
hollow, and the bloom of joyousness but a hectic | of she who possesses over her who has not—were 
flush. There is something inexpressibly melancholy | remarkably good. Miss Vandyke appeared but once, 
in the clever volume; not alone to those who can| and was then good. Coming now to the men, we 
read between the lines and see written there the | must say to Mr. Boucicault that he is untirely unfitted 
fate of the author, and of many of his companions—|to perform Maurice Durosel—a dashing poet of 
destitution ending with suicide or a death in the | twenty-five or thereabouts. 
hospital ; but also to those who see but the Danse | thing to refer to, but he is not so young af he 
Macabre and realise how many are yearly led away | once was, nor are his motions as quick and energetic 
Some few}]as the character. demands. 
survive the experience, and when risen above the] perceptible to bo of much credit as an elegant 
Serbonian darkness in which they have for so long| Frenchman. 
time groped, find themselves, still young in years, | sessing good dramatic ability; when his part is 
old in knowledge, their bright dreams tarnished, | somewhat toned down it will be improved. 
their energy gone, and their former hopes replaced | last scene, the intonation of his voice as he speaks 
The quick- 
silver has been rubbed from the mirror, so that it 
can no longer reflect the images of imagination. 
This is the legitimate ending of what is styled 
Bohemianism, and which poor Murger painted with #though it would be well for him to be occasionally 


In the scene between the two women, 


The scornful superiority of the one, 


It is .an ungracious 


His brogue is too 
Mr. Howson gave evidence of pos- 
In the 


to old Durosel conveyed a surprising amount of 
pathos, but his action of handling the hat and cane 
spoiled. the effect. Mr. Bradley was neat and 
finished, and Mr. Lamb was ag excellent as usual, 


less anxious to monopolise attention. The remain- 








But in the construction of his drama, founded upon } ing actors were fairly acceptable. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Shah's fireworkks—that is to say the fireworks 
which the Sha: would have seen had the elements 
permitted—were exploded on Tuesday night with a 
great deal more success. Tho weather which had 
been stormy during the day, cleared up in the after- 
noon, and towards evening became dry and brilliant. 
The second discharge was an illumination of the 
terrace by lights of the Persian national colours— 
red, white, green, and amber. The special devices 
—the Shah’s monogram ; the representation of the 
Palace of El Meidan, Teheran; the grand illumina- 
tion of the two great fountains and the whole park 
by tinted fires; and the final girandole of 1600 
large rockets—were conspicuous for beanty and 
effect. All was praise on the part of the spectators. 
During the display the lightning got up a little 
opposition pyrotechnism, but nobody paid attention, 
and for once nature’s resources came off second 
best. 





WELSH SINGERS AT MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE. 





Previous to returning to their own country the 
now famous South Wales Choral Union fulfilled on 
Monday an invitation to sing before the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on the lawn behind Marlborough 
House. The Royal desire had been conveyed to Mr. 
Brinley Richards, who was commissioned to conduct 
these doughty winners of the Challenge Cup two 
years in succession. ‘The choir, as is well known, if 
composed entirely of the humbler classes—of the 
small tradesmen, iron workers, quarrymen, miners, 
with their wives, sons, and daughters, and they have 
been drilled to perfection by their conductor, ‘* Cara- 
dog,” whose real name is Griffith Jones, once a 
blacksmith in the employ of Messrs. Fothergill, but 
now the keeper of a small hotel. Caradog is 
reputed the best violin player in Wales, a 
really accomplished musician, an earnest and in- 
indefatigable conductor. The chairman of the 
society is Canon Jenkins, vicar of Aberdare, and 
their treasurer is the Rey. T. Price, the chief 
editor of the only Welsh paper. The union being 
thoroughly national, it may be imagined how joyously 
the princely invitation was received; for loyalty is 
the inheritance of all Welshmen, who cherish this 
Celtic quality of fidelity with their many other 
virtues At three o’clock the company mustered 
gaily at Willis’s Rooms, including the Welsh singers 
and their well-wishers. There were the Marquis of 
Bute, Mr. H. Richard, M.P., Mr. Fothergill, M.P., 
Mr. 8. Holland, M.P., Mr. Hugh Owen, Mr. Willert; 
Beale, and many others, as well as some ladies 
including Mrs. Brinley Richards. Ornamented with 
green rosettes and ribbons and preceded by a banner, 
the procession started at four for Marlborough 
House. Arrived there, the choir formed in a semi- 
circle, on the lawn about which the Royal children, 
hree little princesses and one little prince were 
playin:. The Prince and Princess of Wales with the 
Czarevna and a number of ladies and gentlemen of 
the Court came out and sat in the shade under 
the portico. The Princess was dressed in her 
favourite costume—blue silk trimmed with black 
velvet; her Imperial sister also in her favourite 
costume—pink silk trimmed with chocolate velvet. 
The Princess called her little ones around her, and, 
dismissing their nurse, kept them herself in order. 
A té@adency on the part of the exuberant Celts to 
cheer the Royal party, had been promptly checked 
by their leaders, and the choir commenced with the 
National Anthem, to which all stood. At its con- 
clusion the Prince requested all present to keep on 
their hats, and then the beautiful melody of  Liwyn 
Oun ” (the Ash Grove) was given with great effect— 
the conductor wielding his béton of gold and ebony, 
which has been sent him from the Welsh settlers in 
Australia, and with it guiding his choir with 
admirable precisioy. The next piece was Mr 
Brinley Richards’s new chorus, “ Let the hills re- 
sound,”’ sung in public for the first time at his 
recent benefit concert. Of the merits of this spirited 
and melodious composition we have already spoken. 


It was capitally sung by the five hundred voices, and 
the Prince and Princess were unstinted in their 
compliments to the composer, who was in waiting 
upon them. They requested an encore, which was 
at once given con amore. The Princess of Wales 
then signified her acceptance of the dedication of 
the part song to herself. ‘* The March of the Men 
of Harlech” and ‘‘ God save the Prince of Wales” 
brought the performance to a close shortly before 
six. The Prince then advanced to the choir and 
thanked them for their performance. Me said: I 
thank you all for coming here, and hope that your 
visit has been as agreeable as your sining has been 
excellent. It has given the Princess and myself the 
greatest pleasure to receive you, and we wish you a 
safe journey home, and I hope on future occasions 
you will enjoy yourselves when you come to London.” 
Then broke out the cheers from impetuous Welsh 
throats, and after the Princess also had expressed 
herself graciously (though in more private form) the 
royal party retired. Among the guests present for 
the occasion were the Marchioness of Ailesbury, the 
Countess Spencer, Lady Churchill, Lord Sydney, 
Major General Sir W. Knollys, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
M.P., &c. 








MDME. LUCCA AND THE BERLINERS. 





The Berlin newspapers have been very bitter 
against Mdme. Lucca ever since her rupture with 
that city. In their enmity they have stooped to 
cast all sorts of imputations at her, accusing her of 
ingratitude towards her parents, heartlessness to- 
wards her husband and children, and a great deal 
besides. But a letter addressed by Pauline to a 
former teacher of hers, Prof. Otto Uffmann of 
Vienna, and published in a Viennese journal, 
proves the prima donna by no means so bad as 
she has been painted—proves at all events that she 
does not forget old friends, and is solicitous about 
her child and her parents. After alluding to her 
parting with Prof. Uffmann and his wife, Mdme. 
Lucca goes on to speak of America, in which she 
thinks ‘‘there is not much to see.”” New York she 
describes as ‘‘a colossal town with a million in- 
habitants, who convey more or less the impression 
of indefatigable assiduity in work. Social tournure, 
repose in bearing, moderation in the enjoyment of 
intellectual as of actual nature, must surely be left 
for a new Columbus to discover. Still the people 
have lots of money, and leave it not diffieult to 
others to earn some.” Mdme, Lucca then men- 
tions that she made 44,000 dollars in the first 
two months. “If the end is like the beginning 
I hope after two seasons to fulfil my dearest 
wish, and say good-bye to the stage. I see 
both of you laughing at the idea, but itis so. I 
cannot tell you how gladly I shall hail the day which 
sets this proposed happiness in my grasp, and allows 
me to begin to live really for myself—not to have 
ever to think of the soprano voice with which I am 
burdened and which was and is certainly the greatest 
care of my life. For I assure you I live here like a 
prisoner, the climate being so bad that I have to re- 
pent it whenever I dare put my nose outside the door. 
Thank heaven the air suits my dear child better than 
its tormented mother, and that my parents are also 
well. And now let me send you and your dear wife 
my best wishes ; do not forget me, but retain me in 
your friendship as heretofore, even as I shall never 
cease to remain your grateful old pupil, Pauline 
Lucca.” 





Rossrn1 oN THE Vortce AND P1ano,—In the course 
of our conversation Rossini was full of hard hitting 
truths, and brilliant satire on the present study and 
method of vocalization. ‘'I don’t want to hear 
anything more of it,” he said, ‘‘they scream! All 
that I want is a resonant full sounding, not a screech- 
ing voice. I care not whether it be for speaking or 
singing; everything in fact to sound melodious.” 
fle then spoke of the pleasure he felt in studying 
the piano; and “if it wero not presumption,” he 
added “in composing for thatinstrument; in playing 
however, his fourth and fifth fingers would not do 
their duty properly.”” He complains that the piano 
is, now-a-days, only maltreated. ‘They not only 
thump the piano, but the arm-chair, and even the 





floor.” —'* The Life of Moscheles.” 


a | 


REVIEWS. 





Searching the Net: A Book of Verses. By Jony 
Leicester Warren. London: Strahan & Co, 
1873. 

Mr. Warren has studied his Swinburne to good 
purpose ; some of his verses might have been written 
by that master, and the disciple not only succeeds 
in an admirable reproduction of the vigour of 
Swinburnian thought and expression, but keeps it up 
with marvellous sustainment. His “Ode to the 
Sun” is a really powerful poem. It is an echo of 
course, but a magnificent one. Here is an excerpt, 
for the whole poem is too long to quote, yet it is all 
equally fine :— 


I am the gates of life. My dawn is burning 
With foam of stars, 

Bright as the margin of a wave returning 
In refluent bars. 


The rain wails not around my palace chamber; 
There day-long glows 

Increase and deepen from Auroral amber 
To Vesper’s rose. 


The planets veil their burnin; faces near me; 
The green world’s ends 

Flash up through miles of ether that uprear me; 
Pale vapour blends 


In underneath, unfolds itself or closes, 
Divides, dilates ; 

The Sea, my pathway, spreads her deep with roses 
To my red gates. 


When Ocean’s rocking floors are wrought with 
anger, 
When sore the sea, 
The heart of Earth is heavy in her danger; 
Her cry for me. 


She rears her regal head, as my orb passes, 
With weary eyes ; 
Her long hands, fruitful through the roots and 
grasses, 
Yearn at my skies. 


“In travail of great seas I faint surrounded,” 
She wails, distressed ; 

** Too long have billows beaten in and wounded 
My patient breast. 


‘* Too long the wasteful waves eat out mine islands, 
Pluck at my sides, 

Draw down my sea-board cities into silence 
With barren tides. 


‘* With rain and rush of breakers hath coritended 
My hollow form ; 

Am I, God’s daughter, to endure unfriended 
The lash of storm ? 


“Ray out and quench, the furious deep will hear 
thee ; 
. Ah, lord, descend ! 
Curb those wild horses of the foam: they fear thee; 
Their riot end!” 


Earth cries, her eyes are dim with sand; her 
mournful 
Dumb hands bewail, 
Naked, in mute appeal against the scornful 
And haggard hail. 


Till I unfold my glory as a mantle; 
ill my red arm 
Lulls down the chidden breakers into gentle 
Ripples of calm. 


Then earth curls up her incense to my palace, 
Her fanes are full, 

The Flamen rolls libations, and his chalice 
Is crowned with wool. 


The rows of altar-girls with ringing voices, 
And youths with lyres, 

Sing to the radiant father, who rejoices 
To hear their choirs. 


The wafted echo of their measure answers 
To the sun-steeds’ hooves ; 

The rythmic limbs and raiment of the dancers 
Flash in far grooves. 

Other poems in this volame show equal breadth 
of idea and vigour of dealing. The ‘ Cardinal's 
Lament” is a powerful picture of the decline of tho 
Papacy. ‘Jael” is a poetic conception of the 
remorse which the Israelitish woman is sup 
feel for the murder of Sisera. Many have 
Jael’s conduct as worthy of execration, even judging 
it by the code of the times and nations in which she 
lived. In the East hospitality was deemed invio 
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lable. Mr. Warren sets Jael’s deed in the true 
poetic and moral aspect. His poetry is always 
worth reading. 








A History of the Three Cathedrals, dedicated to St. 
Paul in London, By Witu1am Lonemin, F.S.A. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1873. 

Few sober cits trudging between Cheapside and 
Ludgate Hill, few country visitors wont to ascend 
the ball of the Cathedral and wonder at Babylon 
through the smoke, are aware how many edifices 
have occupied that spot of London, dedicated to St. 
Paul. The first Christian church there was at- 
tached to a monastery founded by Ethelbert, king 
of Kent; and that monarch endowed it with the 
manor of Tillingham in Essex, which property, says 
Mr. Longman, still furnishes part of the fund for 
the repair of the Cathedral. Mr. Miall would 
probably make short work of Ethelbert’s gift. For 
hundreds of years generations worshipped in that 
building; then came the Conquest, and during 
William’s reign a fire which destroyed the old 
church. A building of more splendid dimensions 
succeeded, which lasted—rebuilt, repaired and re- 
novated, after numerous fires—until the great Con- 
flagration of Charles the Second’s reign, which 
destroyed it altogether. Previous to this it had 
suffered either wholly or in part by four fires—on 
two occasions ignited by lightning. 

In the Tudor days the Cathedral familiar to readers 
of Ainsworth—namely Old St. Paul’s, or ‘ Paul’s” 
as it was familiarly called—was the lounge of the 
citizens, and put to shameful desecration. To finda 
parallel to the uses to which it was turned we must 
turn to the Jewish Temple. when Jesus drove out the 
traffickers. It was made a market-place, an exchange, 
& gossip-shop, a rendezvous for the transactions of 
business, a place of meeting for secular amusements 
of every description, and, as Evelyn, lamenting ‘the 
sad and deplorable condition it was in,” says, it was 
“made a stable of horses, and a den of thieves.” 
This irreverent treatment had commenced within 
twenty years of the Reformation, and continued until 
the burning down of the Cathedral in 1666. The 
floor was laid out in walks, the South Alley for one 
purpose, the North for another; but the Middle Aisle 
was the great place of gathering. It was called Paul's 
Walk; and there the hunters after news, the wits 
and the gallants, assembled themselves together. 
Greene the dramatist, in the introduction to his 
curious tract entitled ‘ Theeves falling out, Truemen 
come by their Goods; or, The Bellman wanted a 
Clapper,” says, ‘‘ Walke in the middle of Paul’s, and 
gentlemen’s teeth walke not faster at ordinaires than 
there a whole day together about enquiry after news.” 
Bishop Earle in his ‘‘ Microscosmography,” which 
was first published in 1628, says ‘‘ Paul’s Walk is the 
land’s epitome, or you may call it the lesser aisle of 
Great Britain. It is more than this—the whole 
world's map, which you may here discern in its per- 
fectest motion, jostling and turning. It is a heap of 
stones and men, with a vast confusion of languages; 
and were the steeple not sanctified, nothing liker 
Babel. The noise in it is like that of bees, a strange 
humming or buzz mixed, of walking, talking, tongues, 
and feet; it is a kind of still roar, or loud whisper. 
It is the great exchange of all discourse, and no busi- 
hess whatsoever but is stirring and afoot. It is the 
synod of all pates politick, jointed and laid together 
in most serious posture, and they are not half so 
busy as Parliament. It is the antick of tails to tails 
and backs to backs, and for vizards you need go no 
further than faces. It is the market of young lec- 
turers, whom you may cheapen here at all rates and 

sizes. It is the general mint of all famous lies, 

Which are here, like the legends of popery, first 

coined and stamped in the Church. All inventions 

are emptied here, and not few pockets. The best 
sign of a temple in it is, that it is the thieves’ sanc- 
tuary, which rob: more safely in the crowd than in 
the wilderness, whilst every searcher is a bush to 
hide them. It is the other expence of the day after 
Plays and tavern, and men have still some oath leftto 
Swearhere. The visitants are all men without excep- 
tions ;. but the principal inhabitants and possessors are 
stale knights and captains out of service, men of long 


here and traffic for news.’’ In Shakespeare we have 
an illusion in Falstaff’s speech to a derogatory 
proverb about looking for a wife in Westminster, 
for a man in St. Paul’s, and for a horse in Smith- 
field: bad bargains being certain in each case. 
Says Falstaff of Bardolph, “I bought him in 
Paul’s” (which is equivalent to saying he is a 
knave), “and he’d buy me a horse in Smithfield: 
anI could get a wife in the stews, I were manned, 
horsed and wived.” In ‘* Love’s Labour Lost” Moth 
says to Armado, “ How easy it is to put years to the 
word three, and study three years in two words, the 
dancing horse will tell you.’’ What was the dancing 
horse? It was a gallant steed of Shakespeare's 
time belonging to a man named Bankes, and per- 
formed tricks in St. Paul’s churchyard. It was 
shod with silver, and is said to have mounted the 
steeple, Poor Bankes made the grave mistake of 
taking his clever beast to Rome, where both man 
and horse were burnt by order of the Pope as 
wizardg! The popularity of St. Panl’s as a lounge 
is testified by Ben Jonson in his ‘‘ Every man out 
of his humour.’ Here the first scene of the third 
act is laid in the Middle Aisle of St. Paul’s: Orange 
asks Shift, ‘‘ What has brought you into these west 
parts?’’ and Shift answers, ‘‘ Troth, signior, no- 
thing but your rheum ; I have been taking an ounce 
of tobacco hardly here, with a gentleman, and I am 
come to spit private in Paul’s.” When Fastidious 
enters, he says, ‘‘ Come, let’s walk in Mediterraneo” 
(the Middle Aisle). 

When the Fire came, it put an end to these 
iniquities, and Sir Christopher Wren set about 
reconstructing a cathedral destined to be more 
reverently regarded. But the immense solidity of 
the old walls had not only outlasted the fire, but 
caused difficulty to Wren in demolition. The 
architect coming upon the middle tower, which 
formerly bore the steeple, and which still stood 
about 200 feet in height, he found it to be so strongly 
built that he determined to blow it up with gun- 
powder a3 the safest way of proceeding. He only 
used eighteen pounds of powder, and with this 
charge he brought down not only the tower, with 
two great arches which rested upon it, but also two 
adjoining arches of the aisles and all above them. 
But a subsequent use of gunpowder: in excess by a 
subordinate sent the stones flying into neighbouring 
houses, whereupon Wren was ordered to desist from 
blasting; and he had to complete the demolition 
with a battering ram. Wren was most shabbily 
treated by the nations Two hundred a year at first 
allowed him during his work was afterwards reduced 
to one hundred; and it was not without much 
trouble and reproach that Parliament was induced 
to pay the balance. 





[E. 0. Boosry.] 
“ Laid to Rest.” Song. Written and Composed by 

R. Fiower. 

The melody of this song is rather manneristic, 
—an advantage in some sense to the singer, anda 
help to popularity. It is by no means ineffective, 
and is carefully accompanied, the composer laving 
taken the trouble to write a different piano part to 
the second verse. Besides its intrinsic merit, 
credit is due for striking out of the worn track. 
There is a little erudity visible in one or two 
instances which seems to indicate the young writer : 
time and custom will remedy this. The key is E 
flat, common time, the compass C to IF’, eleven 
notes. 











[LampBorn Cocx.] 

Impromptu for the Pianoforte. Composed by WxstLEx 
Ricnanps, A.R.A.M. 
A pleasing and ingenious composition, capable of 
producing great effect in the hands of .a competent 
interpreter. There are no extraordinary tours de 
force, but a free hand and expressive touch, with 
good power of phrasing, are essential, It is a very 
serviceable piece for the student. 








(Durr & Srewarr.} 
“Lead, Kindly Light.” Words by Dr. Newsman. 
Music by Mania TippEMan. 





tapiers and breeches, which after all turn merchants 


popular tune, the task of resetting it becomes 
difficult and ungracious. M. Gounod at one time 
seemed inclined to reset all our national songs, 
and to gallicise our most familiat “old English 
ditties;” but his success was not proportioned 
to his efforts, and we may hope to retain the 
old tunes to the “Bay of Biscay” and “Old 
Towler.” Nor has Mr. Sullivan quite ob- 
literated Arne’s ‘‘ Where the Bee sucks.” The 
present setting of the beautiful hymn of the great 
controversialist does not aim at extinguishing any of 
its-predecessors: it has a simple and quiet melody 
after the approved fashion of the drawing-room 
‘sacred song.” The accompaniment is in good 
taste. Key E flat, common time: compass, ten 
notes, D to F. 








Mr. and Mrs. Genman Rexp’s EntertaInwent.— 
The tenancy of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed is about 
to expire at the Gallery of Illustration, which, after 
the 31st of the present month, will cease to exist as 
a place of public‘entertainment. For many years 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, assisted by a small but 
talented company, have given ‘a local habitation 
and a name” to a class of entertainment dis- 
tinguished by its refinement, and its illustration by 
the highest histrionic talent. Our readers will be 
glad to learn that they will not be permanently 
deprived of a favourite amusement, for Mrs. Reed 
will resume her entertainment as usual next season, 
and has already had several offers of premises 
situated in the centre of town, and better adapted to 
give effect to her admirable productions. .We may 
add, that on the 31st instant, the last day of per- 
formance at the Gallery, ‘ Mildred’s Well,” “Our 
Garden Party,” and “ Very Catching,” will be given 
at 8 and 8, when the first piece will have completed 
a run of 90 representations, and the last, a run of 
252. Mrs. Reed, we hear, will immediately take a 
short tour in the provinces, and visit some of our 
large towns. 








Sonrac anv Str Watrer Scort.—On one occasion 
we had the happiness of entertaining the famous 
Sontag at a large party at our own house—she was 
enchanting as usual. Sir Walter Scott, who 
happened to be in London, was present. He was 
delighted at meeting Sontag, whose introduction to 
Sir Walter, on the eve of her appearing in the 
‘* Donna del Lago” was singularly well-timed. In 
the presence of Sontag, the great man was all ears, 
and eyes too, I think. When she questioned him 
about her costume as the Lady of the Lake, he 
described to her with the utmost minuteness every 
fold of the plaid, and was greatly pleased when I 
produced a genuine satin clan plaid, the present of 
Lady Sinclair, whilst in Edinburgh, the loan of 
which I was delighted to promise to Sontag. He 
showed her the particular way the brooch should be 
fastened at the shoulder, and would not allow any 
alteration. Henrietta had two worshippers that 
evening, the second being Clementi, who scemed as 
much fascinated as Scott. He got up from his chair 
and said, “ To-night I should like to play also.” 
The proposition was received with acclamation. 
‘“‘ He extemporized with all the freshness of youth,” 
writes Mogcheles, ‘‘and we listened with intense 
delight, for Clementi very rarely played before 
company. You should have seen the ecstacy of the 
two old men Scott and Clementi; they shook each 
other by the hand, took it in turns to flirt with 
Sontag, without seeming jealous of one another ; it 
was a pretty duet of joint admiration, of course the 
poet, musician, and songstress were the observed 
of all observers.”-—'' T'he Life of Moscheles.” 





Hotsoway's Priis.—It has been often and wey asserted 
that want of forethought ruins thousands and kills hundreds ; 
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British Couuzen ov Heattn, Evcstox Roav, Loxpoy.— 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


B. Z.—The “extraordinary figure” who astonished and 
alarmed our correspondent at the Crystal Palace, was 
only a Doctor of Music—in his pride—as the heralds 
fay. Our correspondent is quite wrong in supposing 
that an auto da f¢ ever forms an item in OC. P. garden 
fétes, or firework exhibitions. 


InquinER.—We cannot furnish Inquirer with a blogrerhy of 
Paganini. He must have been born, and we rather think 
he died, in proof of which last assertion we may instance 
the existence of Paganini Redivivus. 


CrystTat Patace Comretitions.—We will endeavour to find 
room for Mr. Longbottom’s letter in our next. 


Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 
MUSICAL DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY 


—_@_—— 








’ *.* It is particularly requested that all com 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, JULY 18, 1873. 








The Vokes family have cancelled their Montreal 
engagement, and have sailed for Europe. 





The production of the new comedy of M. Octave 
Feuillet, at the Comédie Francaise, has been 
deferred till the winter. 





The Thédtre du Chatelet is once more in trouble, 
its directors, MM. Lacressonniére and Paul Deshayes, 
having been declared bankrupt. 

Under the name of the New Albert Theatre the 
old Garrick Theatre is to be opened on the 3nd 
August. Mr. J. B. Howe is the manager. 








Offenbach’s opera ‘‘ Les Braconniers” is in active 
preparation at the St. James’s Theatre, and will 
probably come out in the course of a week. 





Mr. Howard Paul gave his songs and impersona- 
tions at Guernsey the past week, and was patronised 
by M. Victor Hugo and party on Tuesday evening. 





Sir Michael Costa has accepted an engagement as 
conductor, for the season of 1874, at Her Majesty's 
Opera, which is like again to occupy its old quarters 
at Drury Lane. 

It is stated that Mdlle. Desclée is an able pianist 
and organist, and can sing well—indeed, so well 
that, with more. power, she would be capable of 
appearing in opera. 

Mr. Henry Irving's benefit takes place to-morrow 
night, when he will resume the part of Mathias, 
in the popular play of ‘ The Bells ;” added to which 
will be the last act-of ‘‘ Charles the First,” with Miss 





Isabel Bateman as the Queen. 








The statement by a contemporary that at the 
Crystal Palace competitions the new notation wag 
prescribed and therefore the Welsh Choir won, such 
choirs as Mr. Leslie’s and the Sacred Harmonic 
being debarred, is supremely ridiculous. 





M. Vuillaume, the violin maker, has prosented 
some valuable Oriental instruments, old violins, basg 
viols, and a rebeck, constructed by himself, from 
drawings discovered on an old 13th century manu. 
script, to the Museum of the Paris Conservatoire, 





The number of pianos exported from the port of 
Marseilles, and manufactured there or in Paris, 
Lyons, or Nimes during 1872 was 1420, representing 
a value of 1,134,949 francs. In 1852 only 341 instru. 
ments, of the value of 272,887 francs, were shipped ; 
and in 1862 only 600, worth 478,575 francs. 





Wieniawski’s concerts in San Francisco seem to 
have proved as successful as could be wished. The 
house was crammed when the first occurred, and 
the result of the following entertainments was so 
satisfactory that a second series has been already 
announced. 





Miss Amy Crawford, a young actress, who, for the 
past two or three seasons, has taken a prominent 
position in the stock companies of Mr. H. Nye 
Chart at the Brighton Theatre, has, after a successful 
sojourn in Dublin, accepted an engagement at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, whence she will sail at 
the end of the present month. 





A new fac-simile of the 1623 Folio of Shake. 
speare’s Plays, under the direct supervision of Mr, 
Howard Staunton, will be shortly issued. The fac- 
simile is a reproduction of the splendid copy in the 
library of the Earl of Ellesmere, at Bridgewater 
House; supplemented, where any pages of that 
volume are defective, by the fine copy in the 
Grenville Library of the British Museum. 





Mr. Brinley Richards said a neat thing, as well as 
putting in a good word for Wales, at Marlborough 
House on Monday. ‘“ You belong to a national 
people,” observed the Prince of Wales. ‘* We have 
nothing to do with an alien nationality, your Royal 
Highness,” replied Mr. Richards. ‘ Our nationality 
is founded on self-respect, love of home, and loyalty 
to the Throne of England.” 





A balloon is coming from New York to this 
country piloted by Professor Wise. The apparatus 
is calculated to lift 15,900 pounds. Professor Wise 
carries a boat with him,in case of an awkward 
drop into the Atlantic. He is stored with gas for 
twenty days and with water and food for thirty days, 
providing for ten days extra in the aforesaid watery 
contingency. The Professor relies on ‘the great 
eastward drift of the trade-wind.” 





At Augusta, Wisconsin, a recommendation has 
been circulated to the effect that the inhabitants 
should fall to prayer upon “the blowing of the half- 
past eleven whistle at the steam mills.” Nearer 
home steam whistles produce emotions which find 4 
vent in words expressive of anything rather than 
devotion, and one is therefore at a loss to know 
whether the people are to discover a safety-valve in 
prayer, or whether it be intended to prevent them 
from saying something worse. 





The other night a curious testimonial to an artist 
was left at the stage-door of the Opera Comic in the 
Strand. It was an “antique blue swallow-tail coat 
with brass buttons and exceedingly tight sleeves, of 
the fashion of some fifty years ago. The following 
note accompanied the offering:—‘ Will the coat 
sent be of any use to Mr. George Honey for one of 
his old and much admired characters? Forgive the 
sender (an old lady), who hopes Mr. Honey will not 
take offence.” The coat, it should be remarked, 
though old-fashioned is in excellent preservation, 
jand was evidently a costly garment in its day. 
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The widow of Adolphe Adam has presented to the 
Paris Conservatoire the whole of the original scores 
of her deceased husband remaining in her hands. 
These include the ballets of the ‘‘ Corsaire,”’ the 
“ Diablea Quatre,” “* Faust,” the“ Fille du Danube,” 
“« Giselle,” the ** Jolie Fille de Gand,” the operas of 
« Giralda,” ‘‘ Lambert Simnel,” the “ Poupée de 
Nuremberg,” the ‘* Sourd,” and the ‘* Messe de Sainte 
Cecile.” The gift will be placed in the library of 
the Conservatoire. 





The other night Miss Madge Robertson flung a 
wreath and bouquet to Mdme. Ristori during ‘‘Marie 
Antoinette”? with an inscription and a quotation 
from Shakespeare, ‘‘ With my heart in it.” A 
weekly contemporary records the circumstance, with 
the aphorism ‘ True art knows no jealousy.” For 
our own part we can readily believe that Miss 
Robertson is not, jealous of Mdme. Ristori. Also 
that Mr. Phelps is not envious of Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Likewise that Mr. Toole is far from grudging the 
late popularity of the Shah of Persia. In fact there 
is no end to the toleration of “ true artists” for 
those between whom and themselves competition is 
impossible. 





The coat and badge of Doggett the comedian will 
be rowed for this year on Wednesday next. The 
prizes associated with this bequest are now very 
much larger than heretofore. The winner, in addi- 
tion to the coat and badge, receives £6 6s.; the 
second and third receive five guineas and three 
guineas respectively, being the interest arising from 
the bequest of Sir William Joliffe: the fourth re- 
ceives £2 2s.; the fifth, £1 11s. 6d.; and the sixth, 
£1 6s. (these last three prizes being the gifts of the 
Fishmongers’ Company); provided always that 
they row the distance. In the trial heats which 


this year are to be used instead of lottery to narrow 


the competition, the liberality of the Compuny be- 
comes very prominent. 
heat will be awarded a guinea; to the second, 15s.; 
to the third 10s.; and the fourth 7s. 6d.; and 5s. 


will be given to each man for the hire of & wager 


boat. 





Speech day at Christ’s Hospital on Wednesday 
was signalised with a prologue and three orations, 
and extracts from Terence, Shakespeare, Moliére, 
and Sheridan, were recited by some of the boys. 
The prologue had the words ‘‘valete ac favete” 
rhyming with “‘ eighty,” which would show that the 
old form of pronouncing Latin is being displaced 
for the Continental fashion at Christ’s Hospital. 
Nevertheless the “‘ grove of Academe ”’ is permitted 
to rhyme to ‘* Cephissus’ stream :’’ we have not got 
No doubt that will come 
also, and in course of time we shall talk of Yooliooce 
Kaysar and Alkibeeadays, as glibly as we are now 
‘The proceedings on 
Wednesday were agreeably enlivened by the band, 
composed of hospital boys, playing selections from 
The choir 
sang the One Hundreth Psalm, an anthem by- 
Beethoven, and closed the program with the National 


to “‘ Acadame,” as yet. 


beginning to think of Kikero. 


“ William Tell” and ‘* Les Huguenots.” 


Anthem, 


A theatrical order, it seems by magisterial deci 


sion, is neither a valuable security nor goods nor 
and consequently may be obtained by 
without legal consequences 
If the swindler who so obtains the 
order makes use of it, he no doubt renders himself 
liable to something or other—it is uncertain what— 
perhaps a magisterial “caution.” But if he does 
not make use of it, he may smile at the efforts of 
justice to bring him to book. He has committed no 
offence ; he has merely forged an actor’s name and 
bamboozled a manager. Perhaps the good-natured 
actor whose name has been used, hurries up to town 
from the Isle of Wight to save the poor fellow from 
prison, as he thinks. Unnecessary fears—mistaken 
generosity! There is no question of prison at all : 


chattels, 
misrepresentation, 
following. 


the defendant has not transgressed the law, an 


the magistrate discharges him “after a suitable 
caution.” But how can any caution be suitable, 
Mr 


when the man has done nothing illegal? 


To the first man in each 





Vaughan’s sermon is like the Welsh jury's verdict : 
‘Not guilty, only don’t do it again.” 





The London correspondent of the Liverpool Leader 
tries hard to mitigate the coolness which ‘ Coming 
Home” has experienced in the metropolis. He 
seems to feel that the reputation of Liverpool 
audiences in some measure depends upon it; and 
thus he endeayours to set matters right. 


While the irreconcilables of the critical world were 
professing to wonder how Liverpool had forgotten 
her ancient cunning so far as to speak well of Mr. 
Saker and ‘ Sithors to Grind; or, Coming Home,”’ 

the Times was endorsing the Liverpool verdict, and 
by its temperate strictures, and unbiassed fairplay, 
putting the violent sham critics to shame. You 
would not thank me for any estimate of Mr. Saker’s 
powers as a comedian, or his judgment as a manager; 
for you know him too well to require any reassur- 
ance, even after the amazing impudence of this 
attempt to howl him down; but his friends in 
Liverpool will be glad to know that full houses and 
unyarying applause are proving, night after night, 
that the opinions of the critic or critics of the 
Observer and the Telegraph, are—only the opinions 
of that gentleman, or those gentlemen; whether 
singular or plural is of no consequence. 


This isa marvellous discovery: it amounts to the 
disclosure that critics are only mortal men. As for 
the approval of the Times, we may better estimate 
its worth if we know when the Times ever did 
disapprove. 





Accounts from Berlin represent that fragrant city 
as odorous as usual in the hot weather, and the open 
sewers as briskly wooing the cholera. The two Royal 
theatres are closed for the summer months, but the 
smaller ones bravely struggle with the heat, and 
entice perspiring audiences with indifferent actors. 
By the aid of various auxiliary attractions some of 
them manage to offer a very fair entertainment for 
hot weather. In the first place, the prices are very 
low; in the second place, the plays are generally 
light and airy; in the third place, the manager 
often boasts a garden attached to the theatre, where 
a good preliminary concert may be heard, and inter- 
mediate refreshment procured. Indeed, in one or 
two of the theatres the representation itself is in the 
open air—that is to say the garden is converted into 
a sort of auditorium, and the stage reversed so that 
one can witness the play with some degree of 
comfort. When this is not the case, the manager 
grants long pauses between the acts, and gives the 
public an opportunity to issue forth into better air. 
The chance is fully improved. As soon as the 
curtain Talls the entire audience rises, files slowly 
out into the garden, and with the same unanimity 
orders beer. One of the best of the cheaper theatres 
is the Belle Alliance, in the street of the same name. 
On Saturday night there was a first performance, 
the play being a German adaptation of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins's ‘‘ New Magdalen.” 





On Friday, at the rooms of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods, King-street, St. James's, were 
offered for sale by auction a large number of objects 
in silver and silver-gilt, formerly the property of 
Mario and Grisi. Mario's silver-gilt cigar-case, 
bearing his monogram, realised £5. A walking cane 
-| with gold top was sold for £7 7s., and among the 
choicest articles disposed of were—a silver casket 
with watch and inkstand, £31; a.gold laurel wreath 
with inscriptions, £19 10s.; a pierced and chased 
chain of silver-gilt with a medal of admission to the 
Duke of York’s bagnio, £9 5s.; a large tankard and 
cover, engraved with scrolls and horses, and ixfscribed 
‘* Mario,” and weighing 63 oz. 5 dwts., 9s. per ounce ; 
a pair of small busts of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
weighing 7 oz. 18 dwts., 27s. per ounce; a large 
fluted cup and cover of silver-gilt, chased with 
ornaments in relief, the cover surmounted by a 
figure and inscribed ‘“‘ A Mario, Roi des Artistes, les 
Admirateurs de son talent divin, Saint Petersbourg, 
le 25 Fevrier, 1869,” weighing 100 ozs. 15 dwts., 9s. 
6d. per ounce; a beaker and cover, embossed with 
d | portraits in chased scroll borders, the cover embossed 
with children, heads, and fruits, and surmounted by 
a double eagle, weighing 23 ozs. 10 dwts., 27s. 6d. 





ot 


artistic piece of work in silver-gilt, with views in 
medallions and ornaments in niello work, weight 71 
ozs. 10 dwts., 19s. 4d. per ounce. 
The belief in the mysterious virtue of the sound 
of bells, universally entertained during the Middle 
Ages, was expressed by the bell-founders of that 
period in the distich inscribed on many specimens 
of their workmanship :— 
“ Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabbata pango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos.” 
The idea which still finds some acceptance on the 
Continent that the ringing of bells can disperse a 
storm, cannot be classed among harmless supersti- 
tions. A steeple is at all times an object likely to 
attract the{lightning, and that danger is decidedly 
increased by the concussion which the ringing of 
bells produces in the air. Two lives have been 
sacrificed to this foolish custom at Clermont, in 
France. During a storm which lately raged around 
that place the lightning struck the steeple of a 
chapel in a neighbouring commune, just as four 
persons were assembled therein to ring the bells in 
order to drive away the terrible visitor. Two of 
these were killed on the spot. It is probable that 
in France a belief, little less childish than that of 
the Chinese, who beat tom-toms to produce the 
cessation of an eclipse, does not extend beyond the 
peasant class; but it is on resord that in 1852 the 
Bishop of Malta ordered the church bells to be rung 
to mitigate the fury of a gale. 





The liveliness with which music is prosecuted in 
a little watering place like Wildbad, may be esti- 
mated by a program of the Cur-Orchester there, 
conducted by Kapellmeister Kiihner. This band 
gives two concerts daily, at eight in the morning 
and at six in the night. The word matinée is no 
misnomer as in England, but could hardly be more 
strictly applied than to a performance commencing 
at 8 a.m. Here is the program of the evening 
concert on Thursday, the 10th July :— 


yo any seme pe Glickchen des caaesanmanles of 


seves Mai 
Olen Quadri ~ aillart. 


Kiihner. 


Ballade—* fliegende “Holliinder 333.0005 Wagner. 
Entr’act and Arie mit obligater Flite aus Das 

Kiatchen von Heilbronn” .........sssseeeeeee Kiihner. 
Eine Reise durch Europa, > emualh ceccccscsese Conrad, 
Sieges—Marsch von Gravelotte . eeeee + Diethe, 


The “Journey through Europe,” Number Five, 
embraced musical recollections of Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, Austria, Italy, France, Spain, England, 
Russia, Poland, and Hungary, besides a storm at 
sea and the incidents of a railway journey. Next 
morning, Friday, the following selections were 
given :— 

Choral—“ Saviour, blesséd Saviour”,.........++ Oakeley. 


“ Happy hours” (“ Gliickliche Stunden se ap peo 
Arie—" Das Gliickchen des parace ee -» Maillart. 


Duetto, Terzetto, “ Fidelio” seeeeeesss Boothoven, 
Finale (8 Act) “ Figaro's Hochzeit" seveeeee Mozart. 
Mit vollen Begeln—Galopp .......... +» Parlow. 


In the two concerts English music came off rather 
better than French. It was represented by a couple 
of compositions by Professor Oakeley, but of con- 
trasting merits,|while the contributions from Maillart 
were both from the same opera. 





The death of two musicians is reported from the 
United States—Mr. Meignen of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Charles Kappitz of Boston. Leopold Meignen, 
who died at the age of 80, is described by the 
Philadelphia Bulletin as “equal to the best among 
musicians and composers that have ever lived in 
America. His knowledge of the theory of harmony 
and of the rules of composition was complete, and 
many of our younger musicians, professional and 
amateur, have profited greatly by his teachings.” 
A Grand Mass of his, with orchestral and organ 
scores, was performed first about twenty years ago, 
and it still forms part of the library of St. Augustine’s 
choir, Philadelphia, where parts of it are frequently 
performed. He also wrote the words and music 
of an oratorio called ‘Zhe Deluge,” which was 
produced by the old Harmonia Society with con- 
siderable success. These and his other writings are 
described as learned and effective, but are rather too 
difficult for ordinary performers, hence they have 
never gained wide popularity. Mr. Meignen was a- 








per ounce ; and a Russian tea-service, a charmingly 


Frenchman by birth, and held the post of band-* 
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master in the army which Napoleon led on its fatal 
march to Moscow. The second death is that of Mr 
Charles Koppitz, who was conductor of the Globe 
Theatre, Boston, recently burnt down. He was a 
good musician, with a facile, clever gift in the 
arranging and composing of light melodramatic 
music; and bis lively, kindly, genial qualities made 
him a general favourite. He was a rigid disciplin- 
arian, and insisted that entr'acte music ought to 
have as much attention bestowed upon it as any 
other portion of a theatrical entertainment; and in 
pursuance of this belief, he drilled his erchestra 
thoroughly, and used to decline to play popular 
music between the acts. He fell at his post, while 
conducting a benefit eoncert; was carried home to 
bed, and did not rise again. Mr. Koppitz was a 
native of Holstein, North Germany. 





The police have been guilty of another “ indis- 
cretion.” At Bow Street Police Court on Wednes- 
day, a ballet-girl named Miss Cooper was charged 
with being drunk and disorderly, and creating a 
disturbance in the Strand at one in the morning. 
Police-constable 436 E deposed that he saw the 
prisoner, as she was termed, “ drunk,” with three 
others, in the Strand. They were laughing, shout- 
ing, and pushing one another about. He told them 
to go home, and they asked him what right he had to 
interfere with them. ‘‘ The prisoner” then demanded 
his number. He told her his number, and referred 
her to the police-station if she had any complaint to 
make against him. She refused to go away, and was 
therefore taken into custody. This was the substance 
of the policeman’s story, supported by a sergeant of 
police, who swore that he heard the “ prisoner” 
shouting for the constable’s number, and considered 
she was drunk. On the other hand, Miss Cooper 
declared that while waiting for an omnibus the 
constable ordered her to move on; that, indignant 
at his conduct, she demanded his number, which he 
refused to give; that seeing a sergeant on the other 
side of the road, she asked him to obtain the con- 
stable’s number for her, but that he also referred 
her to the station, and that this was in fact the sum 
total of her offence. In this statement she was 
corroborated by a gentleman who happened to 
witness the occurrence, and who stated that Miss 
Cooper was perfectly sober and that the constable 
behaved ‘most unwarrantably.” A friend of Miss 
Cooper, who was also present, gave evidence to the 
like effect, and the magistrate dismissed the charge, 
observing that there had been ‘' great indiscretion " 
on the part of the police. Their interference 
was, in his opinion, “ quite unjustifiable.” This 
story is interesting since it shows the mania of the 
police for regardirig everybody as drunk who is ill or 
who offends them. It is of course only an ‘ indis- 
cretion” on the part of the constables, but it is an 
indiscretion which in these days of fantastic magis- 
terial decisions may result in the most serious 
consequences to the unfortunate persons who 
happen to fall into their clutches. 





THE “ ZAUBERFLOTE” OVERTURE. 





The analysis in the daily papers of classical 
compositions performed at oratorios and concerts is 
a practice just about forty years old. It was com- 
menced in the Sun newspaper at the time when 
Murdo Young was its editor, and when the Times, 
the Morning Chronicle, the Standard, and other 
papers were without the journalist now called the 
musical editor or reporter. The musical reporter 
of that day was the dramatic critic, or a gentleman 
from the gallery; and the names of those who forty 
years ago were in the habit of recording the journal- 
istic opinions upon music and musical performers 
are of course still in the recollections of the patriarchs 
of the press. Although these writers knew little of 
executive art, and less of music as a science, they 
always wrote good English, and so as their readers 
could understand them. They never pretended to 
show off learning, for this they had not, and a pre- 
tence to pedantry was their abhorrence. They 
occasionally contradicted themselves, but as they 
never gave reasons this was a matter of small 
moment, 





Forty years has made a change, and the analysing 
critic has other means and other objects in view. 
Now, musical analysis of the present day shows off 
the universal learning of the writer, and generally by 
the employ of language and style absolutely unin- 
telligible. That which the composer has written, if 
the analyser does not understand, it is at once as- 
sumed the composer ought not to have written; and 
here the critic has a right to alter, condemn, abuse, 
or explain away in any manner pleasing to himself. 
Should Mozart have written B natural, the critic 
tells his rypaders Mozart is wrong; it should have 
been C flat, thereby making Mozart mean the direct 
contrary to what he did mean. With the critic 
integrity of the text of classical composers is a trifle. 
Beethoven was profoundly ignorant of the critic’s 
new method of solving roots, and the passage as it 
stands must be refuted, changed, and amended ina 
way the composer never dreamt of. We will give an 
illustration of the now fashionable mode of musical 
interpretation, and take Mozart's overture to the 
** Zauberflite’ for example. 

‘This overture whether good or bad as a musical 
composition is altogether out of place in this opera. 
It has no meaning in connection with the drama, 
which as everybody knows is the contention between 
the two opposing spirits of good and evil. The 
scenes of the drama are laid in Egypt. Mozart 
ought to have used Egyptian music, and if no 
Egyptian music could be found, he ought to have 
composed ina style which people might accept as 
music of Memphis in the days of Osiris. There are 
religious scenes in the opera, and there is a prominent 


scene—the trial seene—where Mozart has introduced | 


the Lutheran choral ‘‘ Ach Gott Himmel,” and thus 
converted the pure mystic rites of Isis into the 
vulgar reminiscences of a German conventicle. 
Mozart being a Roman Catholic no doubt used the 
Hymn tune to ridicule the Protestants and their 
coarse melodies, but it is a great artistic mistake. 
He ought not to have destroyed such a grand situa- 
tion to merely gratify his own ill-feeling against 
these miserable sectarians. Possibly he might have 
sought to justify this treatment by appealing to his 
music, and the clever way in which he had turned 
the choral to account; but no management, good or 
bad, can acquit Mozart of a gross anachronism; and 
the anomalous grouping together of Memphis and 
Wittenburg, of Luther the reformed and reforming 
Christian Priest, and the stérn sacrificer in the 
temple of the good mother goddess, Bhavani, is 
quite indefensible. 

‘*It passes our imagination to conceive what Mozart 
ever intended by this unhappy overture. Everybody 
knows it is founded on the seventh fugue in E flat 
in Sebastian Bach’s Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. 
This was established more than fifty years ago 
What connection is there between a clavichord fugue 
and an overture to a drama founded on the principle 
of dualism, a fight between light and darkness? 
There is not a bar in the overture illustrative of 
any character in the drama. The Two Lovers, the 
Priest and the Queen, the Moor and the Bird- 
catcher, the Ladies and the Genii are all absent; and 
the chattering subject of the fugue, the sequences of 
suspended dissonances (as old as the hills), and the 
small episodes for flutes, clarinets, and bassoons 
have no reference to the course of the drama, and in 
fact have no bearing upon it in any way whatever. 
As to ideas, there is nothing new in the composition. 

‘“« The slow introduction is clever in a sort of sense, 
as illustrative of the chord of the eleventh. Mozart 
begins with the chord apparently of the tonic—E 
flat—but the root of the chord is evidently F, the 
supertonic. 

F, A, ©, E, G, B, 

i 8 & 7% 9 1, 
As we are now taught, it is necessary to remember 
that composers take the tops of chords and leave 
out the bottoms. There is no subdominant root, 
and the tonic root is absorbed in the superdominant. 
In opening the overture, Mozart avoids the tonic 
chord, and adopts the superdominant F. But he 
uses only the top of the chord. Here he shows 
his great learning :—he strikes the chord of the 
eleventh on F, omitting the root, and then 
naturally passes to the chord of the ninth on F. 





—$—$—$—— 
There is no change of root. He returns to the 
chord of the eleventh, moves on to the chord of the 
sixth and fifth still on the F, and ultimately drops 
quietly down upon his key tone at the sixth bar, 
with its seventh D flat. There might be a question 
whether this D flat ought not to be C sharp, but we 
will let this pass. The C flat in the twelfth bar is 
clearly B natural. ‘ And the B natural in the coda 


| 4 
Mert 
Gon-be pepe 
should be C flat. Here Mozart stands convicted, we 
are told, of the grossest ignorance. But we must 
look at it as simply a trivial inaccuracy in musical 
orthography which in Mozart’s day was common 
enough. Possibly he never condescended to think 
of roots, or harmonic connection; but as passages 
must now be explained according to reason and law, 
proper attention should be given to proper spelling 
of the chords, and it would be well to submit the 
scores of this admirable composer to some right- 
minded person competent to correct them. 

‘* At bar fourteen of the allegro there is a passage 
which is very similar to one in Bishop's glee of 
*Mynheer Van Dunck.’ No doubt Henry Rowley 
Bishop was in the habit of ‘‘ manuring his imagina- 
tion with the floating riches of other times and 
countries,” but Mozart did the same. It may be 
questioned whether Bishop when he set his drinking 
glee had ever seen a score of the Mozart opera, and 
to charge him with petty larceny in the use of 
mere sequence of dissonances, familiar to any 
school-boy, would be rather hard. 

“With Mozart this sequence forms a short chain 
for connecting the re-entries and rejoinders of his 
subject, and it is curious to note the daring courage 
of Mozart in going on for forty bars with nothing 
but his chattering theme and the suspensions 
which join ittogether. Having arrived at his super- 
dominant episode he attempts to give the points 
some dignity by the introduction of the chord of the 
eleven-thirteen, which he intensifies by its repetition; 
but all dignity fades away by the return of the chatter 
and the chromatic ascent with the wood band. The 
coda is somewhat long but there is nothing in it, and 
the auditor feels relieved when he hears the worn- 
out winding up prognosticating the dominant cadence, 
and rejoices to find it satisfactorily and conclusively 
announced. 

‘* The opening of the second part is a play upon 
the snbject, patent to any one with the slight- 
est knowledge of counterpoint. After the rest 
of one bar the reprise is effected in a chain of 
harmonies borrowed from the fugue of Sebastian 
Bach. The remainder of the overture follows the 
Italian method of construction—a reply to the first 
part—and calls for no distinctive remark.” 

This overture is, of course, no introduction to 
the mysteries of the ‘* Zauberfléte,” and cannot for 
& moment be brought into comparison with the 
marvellous tone-painting of Liszt, Wagner, or 
Brahms. Mozart may be all wrong in saying 
nothing about his opera, in not allowing himself any 
licenses, in not making himself perfectly unintel- 
legible, but what he has done is certainly ingenious; 
and if it be without operatic signification, is yet very 
light and pretty, and exceedingly agreeable to 
listeners of all classes. The overture never rambles 
into the miserables, and the composer, retains his 
gaiety of heart from the first bar to the last. He 
might have made nonsense of his music, in attempt- 
ing to realise the nonsense of the drama, but he was 
luckily @ man as well as an artist, respected human 
nature, and knew the value of putting an audience 
into good temper. John Bunyan tells us that 
great bowls and great spoons will hold more than 
little bowls and little spoons. Mozart did not 
believe in great bowls and great spoons, and poured 
out no more than was proper for little bowls and 
little spoons. 




















MR. TOM TAYLOR AT LEEDS. 





There was a certain amount of nonsense talked 
and written in Leeds last week between Mr. Tom 
Taylor, and the Leeds Mercury, the balance being 
in fayour of Mr. Tom Taylor. That is to say, Mr. 
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Taylor showed himself less nonsensical than the 
newspaper, and had tho best of the argument, and 
was certainly on the right side of the question. The 
matter was this. A new play of Mr. Taylor’s had 
been produced at Leeds, and the author was present 
in the town for the production. A new bridge had 
been opened, and there was a ceremonial lunch, 
with the Mayor presiding, and a good deal of speech- 
making and éclat. And Mr. Taylor having to 
respond for the visitors, took occasion incidentally 
to glorify the drama, and what he was doing for the 
drama, and what a few like him were combining to 
do for the drama. This is Mr. Taylor’s pleasantly 
exaggerated way. He is really a most enthusiastic 
worker for the dramatic welfare, and in all he does 
he is zealous and conscientious; but to hear him, 
you would think the British stage was as the bottom 
of a Slough of Despond, and the chief man to 
dredge for it and haul it laboriously to the surface 
was Mr. Tom Taylor. In the report of this speech 
at Leeds he is represented to have said: ‘‘ The 
approaches to the Theatre were materially improved. 
As regarded the intellectual approaches to the 
Theatre, however, it was the intention of himself 
and those like him to improve them, and make 
them more accessible to the best and the purest 
amongst them.” We were unaware that the stage 
was even now inacessible to the best and purest; 
at least it is not so in London, but perhaps the 
best and purest of Leeds are more particular. At 
all events the metropolitan stage is not such an 
Augean stable that the labours of any dramatist- 
Hercules are needed to cleanse it. Therefore, the 
speaker in this respect talked nonsense. 


The second little bit of exaggeration came in 
when Mr. Taylor further overstated the claims of 
the stage. ‘‘ He believed,” says the report, ‘ that 
the Drama, when properly understood and properly 
interpreted, was one of the greatest, one of the 
strongest, one of the noblest instruments that could 
be brought to bear upon the improvement of the 
community.”” Now assertions of this kind are not 
common even among the enthusiasts of the stage ; 
still they may be met with occasionally in the 
mouths of those who think that the Drama fulfils 
all the purposes of law, morality, and religion. In 
reality it falls vastly short of these. The primal 
object, the raison d’étre of the modern theatre is 
not to ‘improve the community” at all. It is to 
gratify the community, to afford the community 
intellectual diversion, relaxation, pleasure. Inci- 
dentally it may improve the community, and no 
doubt does, as all art does; but that is not the 
end for which it exists. It is not intended for a 
moralising agent at all, though the means by which 
it works are perfectly moral, and one of the many 
results gained is no doubt an extension of morality. 
But the first aim of the theatre is entertainment, 
not moral edification. If it were the latter, then 
the dwellers in country districts where there is no 
theatre would be left benighted. Many theatres 
exist which never put forth the slightest claim to 
work the moral improvement of the community. 
Is any high spiritual instruction conveyed by 
“ Nemesis” or “‘ Kissi-kissi’’? Perhayis Mr. Taylor 
would deny the inclusion of these plays in “ the 
drama properly understood and properly interpreted ;” 
nevertheless these are as much part and parcel of 
the drama as “ The Ticket of Leave Man” or 
* Arkwright’s Wife.” And they fulfil the condition 
mndery which the theatre exists and flourishes ; 
they entertain the spectators without in the 
slightest degree pretending to make them bet- 
ter citizens og better thinkers. No doubt in 
the higher dramatic range mental elevation is 
gained with mental enjoyment. No man ean listen 
toa play like ** Charles I.” without being touched 
with the poetry and pathos, as well as charmed with 
the reproduction of past scenes andevents. And no 
man ¢an be touched with poetry and pathos without 
being bettered in some way. But this bettering, 
this refinement, comes incidentally, and does not lie 
in the essence of the dramatic existence, as it does 
in the essence of the theological and the poetic 
existence. 

Descending from the abstract to the concrete, Mr. 


sacrifice of courtesy, though on the general question we 


hold him right. It seems the Leeds Mercury is a 
goody-goody paper, and it, or its proprietor, thinks 
the theatre a wicked place. Consequently it will not 
notice or report a dramatic performance :—a practice 
which for a large and influential paper is about as 
sensible as declining to chronicle a fire or shipwreck 
just happened, on the ground that fires and ship- 
wrecks are disagreeable. However the Leeds Mercury 
obstinately shuts its eyes to facts and pretends that 
they do not exist. This ostrich-like attitude so 
irritated Mr. Taylor, who had just produced his play, 
but of whom or his play the Leeds Mercury had not 
taken the slightest notice, that he opened a direct 
attack on the paper and the proprietor at the said 
luncheon. “He said this in Leeds, knowing that 
he was speaking in the teeth of the prejudice of a 
powerful and influential body among them ; knowing 
that he was speaking in the presence of a proprietor 
of the principal paper araongst them, which, in the 
country of Shakespeare, of Sheridan, and of Bulwer 
Lytton, dared to maintain that criticism of the theatre 
was not a proper function of the press of such a town 
as Leeds. (Hear, hear, and cries of “ Question.”’) 
When he heard the proprietor of that paper speaking 
there in praise of Leeds as a centre of national 
intelligence, as a town which claimed credit for its 
liberality and for its cultivation of art and of science, 
and he knew that that paper denied a place in its 
columns to the purest and the best productions of the 
national drama, he felt ashamed of himself because 
he was ashamed of the speaker.” There wore cries 
of ** Oh oh” and “ Question ” at this, but Mr. Taylor 
went on, and told them that they should not have 
asked him to speak unless they intended him to speak 
his mind; and so sat down amid some applause, 
some laughter, and several hisses, 

Next day the aspersed Leeds Mercury returned 
Mr. Taylor’s fire, without however going into the 
general question at all. It designated his speech “a 
violent attack upon this journal and upon Mr. Baines 
M.P.,” and went on to deprecate that Mr. Taylor 
should have ‘‘ thought the occasion a fitting one to 
denounce in no measured language those who do not 
hold his view of the modern theatre. We allow Mr. 
Taylor the fullest right to have his own opinion on 
that subject. He has produced, we belisve, many 
plays, more or less original, and does not therefore 
speak without knowledge. But we claim for those 
who differ from Mr. Taylor the same right as that 
which we accord to him, and we venture with all 
humility to suggest to him that a little more practical 
liberality towards the conscientious opinions of others 
would better accord with that theoretical liberality of 
which he assumes the exclusive championship.” In 
other words Mr. Taylor was requested to observe 
liberality towards an illiberal and bigoted journal 
which had abnegated a public duty. 

Perhaps the occasion of the attack was a little 
malapropos. Perhaps it was not according to the 
strictest politeness for one guest to get up and find 
fault with another. Nevertheless we can feel for the 
scorn of bigotry misnamed conscience which moved 
Mr. Taylor to speak his mind. In a general way 
Puritanism may claim the respect of silence, but not 
when Puritanism claims to be the champion of in- 
telligence, of art, of science, of liberality, and at the 
same time uses its influence to stifle one branch of 
art and intelligence. Then Puritanisin deserves de- 
nuneiation, even at the cost of politeness; and no 
plea of ‘‘ conscientious scruples’’ will save it. We 
are glad to think Mr, Tom Taylor has had the courage 
to challenge a big daily paper which, pretending to 
chronicle the movements and enterprises and events 
of the time, dares to ignore the life and literature of 
the theatre. 











THE ALBERT HALL REPORT. 





One of the little bills which our late visitor cost 
us has appeared in the first Report of the Council of 
the Albert Hall, just issued. The reception of the 
Shah of Persia in that quasi-national building cost 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight pounds. 
In other respects the report is not altogether en- 
couraging, for there is a general balance of £5726 





Taylor evinced the courage of his convictions at some 


on the year’s operation against the capital account. 





— 


The proceeds, however, of the Shah’s reception 
have not yet been placed to the credit of the revenue 
account, and these will no doubt reduce the adverse 
balance, though we cannot suppose they will annul 
it. Five thousand seven hundred pounds is a stiff 
sum to pay for a year’s experience, though for that 
amount the Council have doubtless purchased a 
goodly number of warnings. There is first the 
warning that threepenny and penny concerts do not 
pay, which we suspected all along and at which we 
are decidedly glad. That experience cost the share- 
holders £750. It would have been a grave pity had 
those ridiculously cheap enterprises been so man- 
aged as to make both ends meet. They involved a 
ruinous competition with honest concert-speculatorsa 
who pay a fair price to artists and exact a fair price 
from the public; and they did not, in return for 
this bearing of the musical market, attract the 
lower orders at all. The people who paid their 
shilling for twelve admissions were not from the 
rank and file of the populace who love music but 
find it too costly; they were simply the respectable 
bourgeoisie who can afford and do afford to pay 
their shilling or florin for a back seat at any 
ordinary concert. Altogether the penny concert 
speculation was as unnecessary as it was tyrannous, 
We should have heard of its success with regret; 
but it failed, and there is to be no more of it. 

So also did the Military Concerts fail in Sep- 
tember and October. Likewise M. Gounod’s Choral 
Society’s concerts, four in number; likewise Mr. 
Arthur Chappell’s four Popular Concerts. That 
Gounodising of every mortal piece of music against 
which we protested at the time; that singing of 
English ballads through the nose and touching up 
of Handel so as to make copyrights out of him, 
happily scared the British public, and the result was 
a loss. It is ungracious to rejoice at disaster, but 
here too disaster was more healthy than success 
would have been. The Gounod concerts and 
Chappell concerts were guaranteed by her Majesty's 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851; that is to 
say the Albert Hall Corporation were insured by the 
Commissioners against loss on the speculation ; 8o 
that her Majesty's Commissioners had the pleasure 
of putting their hands in their pockets to the extent 
of £3140. Mr. Mapleson’s six operatic concerts, on 
the other hand, were successful, as operatic concerts 
generally are, notwithstanding the artists sing old 
and threadbare morceauz d’opera and English ballads 
heard a hundred times before. The prosperity is 
ruled by fashion, not by artistic taste; people are 
glad to buy a cheap audience of Titiens, Nilsson, 
Trebelli, and the rest, so as to be able to talk fami- 
liarly about them, as though they paid frequent 
visits to the opera. In the arrangement which is 
still being carried out with Messrs, Novello, the 
Exhibition Commissioners again came generously to 
the front, albeit more cautiously this time, There 
was no offering to bear the whole loss, but they did 
not mind bearing £600 of it, for the office expenses 
and so forth of the Choral Society. Messrs. Novello 
and Co. undertook the management of the six oratorio 
concerts conducted by Mr. Barnby, paying the ex- 
penses, which formed a first charge on the receipts, 
the second charge being the ordinary payment for 
the use of the hall, and any profits remaining being. 
handed to Messrs. Novello. After covering all ex- 
penses, including those of the hall, there was a balance 
from these concerts of £108, so that the Commis- 
sioners will only be called upon for the office expenses 
for an amount of £480. The Council congratulate the 
members on the success of the Amateur Orchestral 
Society, and on the maintenance of the Sunday organ 
performances. It is well to be grateful for small 
mercies. On the whole, if the Council have bought 
five thousand pounds’ worth of experience which shall 
guard them against similar mistakes in the twelve- 
month to come, they might easily have done worse. 
But how long will her Majesty's Exhibition Commis- 
sioners continue to pay the piper whose false notes 
make lugubrious music in the Albert Hall? 

: —_—_—_—_—_—_——— 

The London public will enjoy a chance of studying 
Mame. Ristori’s art at closer distances than hitherto, 
She is to appear at the Opera Comic Theatre in the 
course of the ensuing autumn. 
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WHITEWASHING THE SHAH. 





Emulous of official self-destruction, the Censor of 
Plays has resolved to spare no opportunity to bring 
himself into conflict with public opinion, and to 
render himself thoroughly ridiculous. The last 
attempt in this direction has certainly succeeded. 
The Lord Chamberlain has objected to ‘ Kissi- 
Kissi” at the Opera Comic in the Strand. 

Judging from Mr. Hingston’s statement to the 
public last night, and from the documents he read, 
the piece was fully licensed. There was no objection 
whatever to the dialogue. But it seems Mr. Henry 
Corri is too like the Shah of Persia in his make-up 
to suit our State officials. A ‘‘ Persian gentleman” 
complained to Lord Sydney of the wonderful re- 
semblance of Mr. Henry Corri to the Imperial 
Majesty of Persia, and insinuated that it was not 
accordant with good taste and the laws of hospitality 
that the guest of the nation should be put to ridicule 
on the stage of a theatre. 

The Lord Chamberlain solemnly forwarded this 
complaint to Mr. Hingston. In reply Mr. Hingston 
reasonably remarked that no ridicule was levelled at 
the Shah of Persia or any other potentate; that such 
satire as the piece possessed was levelled against 
British customs and British institutions; that the 
play was all about an Oriental sovereign returning 
home who had some ludicrous grievances against 
European manners, which grievances he set forth, 
to the burlesquing of Western ways generally; but 
that in this satire neither Persian nor any other 
Asiatic persons or institutions were attacked. 

The Lord Chamberlain was not appeased. He 
put it to Mr. Hingston to know what he proposed 
doing—what alteration in ‘ Kissi-Kissi"’ he pro- 
posed effecting, whereupon, Mr. Hingston, at his 
wits’ end, addressed the following letter to the Hon. 
Spencer Ponsonby, of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Offices— 

Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of 

your communication of this date, conveying to me 
the desire of the Lord Chamberlain that I shall 
make such modifications in the personality of the 
Padishah Doo-Deen, in ‘ Kissi-Kissi,” as may 
prevent his being confounded with our late illustrious 
guest. Unfortunately, Mr. Henry Corri, who person- 
ates the Padishah Doo-Deen, happens to bear a 
strong resemblance to his Imperial Majesty the 
Shah of Persia. To get rid of that resemblance, I 
have instructed him to ‘‘ make-up” his face differ- 
ently, and whiten his features, so that he may not 
have even the complexion of a Persian. I hope 
that when he is thoroughly whitened it will not be 
thought that Mr. Corri is a portraiture of any 
illustrious personage, and that Mr. Burnand and 
myself will be exonerated from the charge of wilfully 
burlesquing any Sovereign whom it is our duty to 
respect.—I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, E. P. 
Hineston, Manager. 
Last night Mr. Hingston read the official corre- 
spondence, including his above-quoted reply, amid 
the roar and cheers of the audience. Of course 
when Mr. Henry Corri came on with his face 
whitened, but in other respects the very image of 
the Shah, his reception was ever so much more 
enthusiastic than if a meddling Government official 
had left him alone. It only wanted this peddling 
impotent interference to intensify the success of 
** Kissi-Kissi.”” It was a success from the outset; 
but now, thanks to the Lord Chamberlain, it is a 
triumph, and we understand Mr. Hingston will not 
close for the off-season, as he had intended. 





FRENCH NATIONAL AIRS. 





To rue Eprror. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 11th inst., you speak 
on p. 283 cols. 1 and 2, of the regrets of the French 
press that they have no National Air to play at 
festivals such as the one now in progress in Paris 
in honour of the Shah's visit, and you suggest 
that the composer of * Nazareth” should write a 
tune expressing no particular party spirit but elo- 
quent of French sentinent for all time. 

Some ten years since I happened to find myself 
at Dunkerque, on the occasion of a concours of 
Orpheonists from all parts of the North of France, 
who after a trial of skill in the spacious Salle de 


Spectacle (where by-the-bye I heard for the first 
time the Nose Music that M. Gounod has tried to 
naturalise in England) the whole of the different 
societies massed in the Market Place (Place d’Armes) 
in front of the statue of Jean Bart, and sang several 
national and other airs. Among them were two 
that struck me—particularly one a chorus, “ Vive 
V’'Empereur” by Gounod; and the other, a new 
national air, ‘‘ France!” by either the same com- 
poser or Ambroise Thomas (at this length of time 
and with no memorandum of the fact, this deponent 
cannot say which), but it was a broad, massive com- 
position, and under present circumstances would 
suit our neighbours well for a National anthem. 
But, I opine, Sir, that a National air is elected to 
that position by the will of one who for the time is 
supreme in the country. The late Emperor chose 
an air of no particular merit, and it did duty fora 
number of years. It will rest now, I presume, with 
Marshal MacMahon to determine, and he, being of 
Irish descent, perhaps will choose the ‘Shan Van 
Vogt ” or some other of those patriotic airs in which 
the Emerald Isle is so rich.—Respectfully Yours, 
R. Cowiey Squier. 








CHICAGO JUBILEE. 





The musical Jubilees of the West seem mis- 
named. They are, as festivities, less jubilant than 
speculative; for the commercial spirit is the main 
idea which dominates them. Thus the Chicago 
Jubilee, which at first sight one might take for a 
lyric thanksgiving over the prospects of the restored 
city, is evidently, judging from reports, a mere bid 
for profit. The serious musical journals of America 
treat the notion with contempt, and a correspondent 
of Dwight’s Journal describes the sort of proceeding 
in a report from which we borrow the particulars. 

The Jubiles (he writes) was gotten up in some 
three weeks time to celebrate the opening of the 
Pacific Hotel and Michigan Southern R. R. depét. 
The hotel is the largest in the country, indeed, the 
advertisements call it ‘‘ the largest in the universe.” 
This is a big country out here, and big words have 
lots of elbow room. I really haven’t heart to say 
much about the Jubilee. It was on the whole dis- 
graceful. Two or three speculators made use of the 
good name of the eity for private ends, and obtained 
a sort of sanction to the affair by inviting a number 
of governors and other official fry to attend as 
honoured guests. A chorus of a thousand was 
trumped up and put through its paces on those 
well-known war-horses: ‘‘ The heavens are telling” 
and ‘‘Hallelujah.”” We had also the ‘ Star-spangled 
Banner” and ‘‘ Anvil chorus,” and ‘‘ See the con- 
quering hero.” On the whole the chorus was not 
bad. Some raggedness and uncertainty of tone 
there was, of course, for choruses are only militia; 
but the material was very fair. Mr. J. A. Butter- 
field had charge of this part of the work, and did 
himself all the credit a man could in a questionable 
undertaking. The orchestra was collected by Mr. 
Geo. W. Lyon, in a highly creditable manner. It 
was a sort of Barnum’s ‘‘ Balcony Band” kind of 
an organisation, though I have not learned that a 
premium was charged for a place in it. If not it 
was a great oversight, for half the players ought to 
have been charged from ten to twenty dollars a 
piece (for the benefit of the half-orphan asylum) 
as the only justification of their inflicting their 
awful music on a paying audience. The selections 
indulged in were of the most recherché kind: 
Overture to “ William Tell” (poor William !), 
“ Festival” and “Jubal” overtures. ‘ Tannhiiuser” 
was once rehearsed, but it was found impossible for 
the orchestra to finish together, and this laid it on 
the shelf. The mere fact of frequent intermediate 
discrepancies would not have been allowed to 
interfere with the festive character of an occasion 
like this; but to the end at different times, it was 
feared, would be regarded even by a Jubilee audience 
as “too thin,” and Mr. Wagner’s composition was 
withdrawn. Mr. Gilmore was here himself with his 
celebrated band. They came, they saw, and they 
conquered. They had a benefit on Saturday 





evening, which figured out Mr, Gilmore just sixteen 


dollars and nine cents in debt—certainly cheap 
enough ! 

The so-called concerts were attended by large 
crowds, from twelve to twenty thousand people at 
each concert. Fifteen thousand would be a fair 
estimate for either one of three concerts. The hall 
floor contains about 79,000 square feet of space 
being 132 x 600 and it was morethan three-fourths 
full. : 

There were no solo singers, except the impromptu 
introduction of a Mrs. McGwire, who sang the high 
B-flat in the ‘‘ Star-spangled Banner.” 

On Friday afternoon the public school children, 
to the number of a thousand, sang four pieces. This 
part of the work was done exceedingly well, so that 
one could hear it and not deny his place of 
residence. 

The arrangements for the press were the most 
disobliging I have ever seen, surpassing even Mr, 
Max Maretzek or Strakosch in this respect. The 
country editors who had blown the jubilee hor 
manfully, in the hope of crumbs that might fall 
from the rich man’s table, found very poor picking, 
and went home in a truth-telling frame highly 
edifying to behold, but very disgusting to the 
managers of the undertaking. 











THE SON OF CHARLES YOUNG. 





The death is to be chronicled of the Rev. Julian 
Young, the only son of Charles Young the tragedian, 
and the initiator of Penny Readings. Mr. Young is 
to be remembered in theatrical circles for the 


{ biography written by him of his father, and pub- 


lished a couple of years ago. He was born in 1806, 
in Liverpool, and inherited not only high artistic 
culture from his father, but from the mother’s side 
carried in his veins the blood of one of the oldest 
families in Europe—-the Grimani of Venice—a raco 
that harks farther back than the Dandolo and the 
Foscari—a house from which had sprung five Doges 
besides Cardinals innumerable. Charles Young met 
the descendant of this ancient house on the Liver- 
pool stage, he playing Romeo to her Juliet. They 
were married, and a single child resulted, the mother 
dying soon after, in her twenty-first year, while 
Charles Young survived her half a century. For 
ten years together, until he had reached the age of 
fifteen, Julian was educated at a private school in 
Clapham, presided over by Dr. Charles Richardson, 
the lexicographer. There he numbered amongst 
his schoolfellows the present Charles Mathews, as 
well as the late John Mitchell Kemble, the son of 
Charles Kemble, and himself distinguished as one of 
the most eminent masters, in his day, of Anglo- 
Saxon literature. During the October of 1821 he 
went up to St. Andrew’s University, and in 1825 to 
Cambridge, taking his B.A. degree in 1827. While 
travelling up the Rhine in the autumn of the follow: 
ing year, he made the acquaintance, at Rosenberg, 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth. Scott he had known 
asaboy. Ordained in 1880 the Rev. Julian Young 
ultimately became rector of Ilmington, in Warwick- 
shire. The Evening Readings he then instituted, 
with such sficeess, in the humble schoolroom at 
Ilmington, set the example to the Penny Readings 
that afterwards became so popular in all parts of the 
country. 








FRANCE. 


Pants, July 16th. 

That big schoolboy the Shah fully enjoyed himself 
on Saturday when he went to the Diorama of the 
Siege of Paris and to Franconi'’s Cireus. At Fran- 
coni’s he laughed consumedly at the clowns of the 
ring, and hung entranced over the acrobatism. It is 
all very weil to represent Nasr-ed-Deen as a sagacious 
statesman and a man of high artistic tastes, but his 
proclivities in amusement are those of a child. 
Shows, horseriding, waxwork, he prefers to the best 
musical or dramatic performance going. On Satur 
day evening his Majesty paid a State visit to the 
Opera, and Paris surpassed herself in gala festivity. 
The boulevards were ablaze with splendid equipages 
—open carriages with ladies in full dress giving the 
streets quite a carnivalappearance. The central en- 
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trance of the Opera House was hung with portieres 
of Gobelin tapestry, underneath which stood M. 
Halanzier, the manager, to receive the illustrious 
visitors. A handsome carpet was laid down from 
the entrance up the right hand staircase, flanked 
with palms and other tropical plants, the steps being 
further adorned with candelabra. Municipal guards 
in full dress, with white breeches, lapels turned back, 
aud red helmets—themselves splendid men—were 
ranged on each side of the staircase. Tho Shah’s 
state box was a copy of that at Covent Garden occu- 
pied by him a few weeks ago; the external hangings 
were of red and gold, and the inside fittings of 
crimson satin. Behind the state box a retiring-room 
had been constructed by cutting the foyer in two, an 
arrangement which was not exactly popular. The 
pit was not, contrary to what was announced, covered 
over. The Royal box, or rather platform, merely 
advanced over eight places in the amphitheatre. It 
afforded room for seventeen chairs, three of which 
were fuuteuils of the ample Louis Quartorze build. 
These arm-chairs were in gold and red satin, and 
reserved for the Shah and the two Presidents, M. 
Buffet and Marshal MacMahon. M. Buffet, it was 
arranged, was to take the right hand one, and to be 
supported by the Duc de Broglie, General du Barail, 
and M. Beulé. To the left of the Marshal were the 
places of the Shah’s brother, MM. Batbie, d’Ernoul, 
and Admiral Dompierre d’Harnoy. The Duis 
d’Aumale, de Nemours, and the Prince de Joinville 
were assigned chairs immediately behind the 
Bureau of the Assembly. Then came the seats 
of the Shah’s Ministers. On either side of the 
State box there was a tribune assigned to the 
wives of high official personages. Mdme. de 
MacMahon naturally was in the front rank, but 
quite in a line with Mdmes. Buffet and Beulé. The 
Orleans Princesses occupied a side box. As only 
men were permitted in the cramped, small stalls, 
the appearance of that part of the house was much 
less effective than that presented, with the aid of 
ladies’ toilettes, by the capacious stalls at Covent 
Garden. Nevertheless the general effect was bril- 
liant, the diamonds playing a greater part than the 
toilettes or beauty. M. Halanzier presented to the 
Shah a program printed in Persian characters on 
white satin bound in green and gold, while his suite 
were provided with programs on vellum. The 
moment the Shah was seated the orchestra struck 
up the Persian Hymn, followed by the third act of 
“La Juive.’ The ballets were ‘ Coppelia”’ and 
an act of ‘‘ La Source.” The Shah seemed amused 
at the beginning of the ‘“ Juive,” but I fancied that 
during ‘“* Coppelia,” his attention slackened, and he 
then began to look at the scene in front of the 
curtain, using his opera glass very freely to look at 
the ladies and their diamonds, of which latter there 
was a most magnificent display, the Parisiennes 
having seemingly intended to outblaze the Shah's 
jewellery. But there were no gems in the house 
which had a better effect than those—few as they 
were—worn by the Shah. As the curtain fell, the 
“Persian March” was again played, and the Shah 
with his party left the theatre in the same order 
as before, after a visit of less than two hours. The 
people assembled along the Boulevards were dis- 
appointed at not seeing the Shah’s diamonds, and 
some lads. were arrested for expressing their dis- 
content at his not riding in an open caléche by 
mewing like cats. The Shah did not once give the 
signal for applause, but in returning thanks to the 
director he complimented the artists. After the 
first flush of excitement had subsided nothing 
could have been colder than the house and the 
Performance. 
It is understood that the public rejoicings were 
_ brought to a close by the illuminations of Sunday 
hight, which were very bfilliant, and gave an 
ethereal beauty to the lovely city. On Monday 
his Majesty was entertained by a couple of clever 
conjurors, whose performance gave the utmost 
satisfaction. The members of his suite are said to 
have taken the conjurors for real magicians and to 
have been a good deal frightened at their tricks. 
We are likely to have Mdme. Ilma di Murska 
at the Thédtre Italien, notwithstanding a little fix 
i which that lady has got herself or has allowed 


an agent to get her. She had signed with M. 
Bagnier for the forthcoming season, when it was 
found that she had been previously engaged, 
through the action of an agent, to a manager at 
Florence. Mdlle. di Murska would naturally prefer 
a Paris engagement to any that Italy could offer, 
and so will probably pay the forfeit to the Florence 
manager to enable her to fulfil her terms with M. 
Bagnier. 

Théodore Barriére’s new five-act drama, to be 
brought out at the Gaité next month, will be called 
the ‘‘ Gascon.” It has been read, and great hopes 
are entertained of it. This piece, whose five acts 
are subdivided into nine tableaux, is likely to be an 
extensive affair. It contains no less than twenty- 
eight principal réles, of which M. and Mdme. 
Lafonta’ne and M. Clement Just are at the head. 
The ballet, consisting of forty dancers, has been 
placed under the direction of M. Fuchs-Taglioni, 
and, if report be true, most of the ballerine are 
coming from England. What would our forefathers 
say of John Bull teaching Mounseer how to dance ? 
—Mounseer who lived on frogs and whose life was 
passed in capering! 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 

Foratne an Actor’s Namn. 
John Dovey, the young man charged with obtain- 
ing orders for the Opera Comique by writing in the 
name and forging the signature of Mr. J. L. Toole, 
the well-known comedian, was brought before 
Mr. Vaughan on Tuesday for re-examination. Mr. 
Dubois, the solicitor for the prosecution, stated that 
the defendant had written a very proper letter of 
contrition to Mr. Toole, and he had reason to believe 
that the young man had hitherto borne a very 
respectable character, as his present employer would 
attest. Under these circumstances Mr. Toole was 
desirous to withdraw the charge, trusting that the 
exposure and disgrace which the prisoner had brought 
upon himself would be sufficient to deter him from 
any act of the kind in future. It was needless to 
say that Mr. Toole had no wish to escape the incon- 
venience or expense of prosecution, for he had just 
arrived expressly from the Isle of Wight, and must 
return in another hour to fulfil his public duties at 
Ryde; but he was most anxious that the defendant 
should have a chance of righting himself again with 
the world. Mr. Vaughan said he could have hardly 
acceded to this proposition if he had not come to 
the conclusion that there was a legal difficulty in 
sustaining the charge. He considered it doubtful 
if the “‘ order” issued by Mr. Hingston, the lessee 
of the theatre, and which had been obtained by 
false pretences, could be regarded as a “ valuable 
security,” or as “ goods,” or ‘* chattels,” within the 
meaning of the Act under which this charge was 
preferred. Of course the order was an article of 
worth if it had been used, but the one in question 
had not been made use-of. A case quoted by Mr. 
Dubois (‘* Regina v. Henson”’) had been mentioned 
to show that a conviction for false pretence had 
taken place even where the false pretence had been 
suspected before the prosecutor parted with the 
document; but he had too much doubt about the 
matter to commit the prisoner for trial, and, there- 
fore, he would have the benefit of the leniency which 
the prosecutor seemed anxious to extend towards 
him. The prisoner, after a suitable caution, was 
discharged. 


Toe BALLET AND THE Poxice, 

A member of the corps de ballet engaged at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, was on Wed- 
nesday charged at Bow Street with having been 
drunk and disorderly, and with creating a disturbance 
in the Strand. So far, however, from the case being 
proved, the magistrate held that there had been 
great indiscretion on the part of the police. The 
interference with the defendant, as proved by two 
respectable witnesses, was quite unjustifiable, and 
in discharging her, he intended to mark his opinion 
of the case upon the police sheet, 








Tur Cuckoo. — The Worcestershire Chronicle 
states that “this visitor of spring is lingering 
amongst us unusally late this year, having been 
heard on the west of the river every day up to Sunday 
last." This is no particular wonder, as the bird 
no doubt regulates his stay in England by the 
London season, teste the old doggrel : 

In April, come he will; 

In May, he sings all day ; 

In June, he'll change his tune ; 
In July, prepare to fly: 








Tn August, go he must. 


en 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 





VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplant the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library,”— 
Church Revjew. 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 88. 10d. 

“*A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 

in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 

amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 

story Will be fulfilled.” —Prefuce, 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

“Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 

instructive.”"—Church Review. 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 

lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
* An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 

library.” —Guardian, 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation, 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 

may enable children of different stations to act upon one another. 

for good.” —Guardian, 

‘*Tts tone is excellent. Just suited fora prize or for a lending 

library.”—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character, 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols, 
separated), each 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 10d. 
‘*Too popular to need more than passing mention, They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.’ —Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman, 


COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

* Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times, 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 


of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 
‘*We heartily recommend this book, Purely historical ; not 


wanting in liveliness and spirit,”—Guardian, 


Interesting and 





J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
3 Instruction GRATIS. 


Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£38 88. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE,: 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent os my Height, 84 ft. ; 
th, 44 ft 
£4 14s, 6d. per aaa om the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


+,” The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrament as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





ee 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EJROPE.) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





= aw & 


0.—4} Octave Melodcon, with packing 

GONE a daahoeres os caabeeenas 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .........¢ 15 Pa 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

OB BOS pbcdittistessvises 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 82 
4b.—With Sub Bass, dnd Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 85 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 res 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..cccocescoe cose BB 4 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtFA) ..ccccrccccees seticee> Oe i 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
GMD ecswescvensebesesees 50 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
Gnish) ..0cseres S00 beers 04 60 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 » 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 - 
9b.—EHight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell........ as @ + 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 
9d.—Hight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 
9e.—EHight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell ..... - 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ:. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower ..... bbetenses 100 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ........ socdee 198 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases. 


” 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 
American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON ; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





BELFAST, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMsg, 


No o. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 55, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83, 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 

Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1é6s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo, Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite. Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 


With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
‘WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Chureh Model.? 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- es a 


Musette, sion. orté. 

Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 

Hautbois. Expression. don. 

Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 

Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action, 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- -four Stops, (Two Rerncaeh) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. — Bas- 
Musette. Expression. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix "Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND OO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS, 





SR re Oe IO oib. 0 4400 he an 40.06 dntede ronneres 

Guinevere! (Sung by Mdille. Titiens), in C and E flat... 

Feo Gr rong 00 560806 00 00-6000 tb acceenccccecce 

Oh | ma Charmante (French Song) ..., 

Oh.f hekie male 50 00 9:60:40 6604 0d v0.04 00 08 0b n cies co be doinece 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ee 
ooooo 





LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 





Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .............. ceases 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” ....... 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


a > 
eocoococo 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 


ed 


Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
te 8 RS Aare rer ra 40 
OD GENET 1 oc cp esiesccscns dees nc ceed ssccpoeccece ctbbes 40 


London : J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS, 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 
Happy! (Sung by Mdlle. Liebhart) .......... cone 


Two of Miss Philp'’s most charming songs, 
Tondon: J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


oo 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS, 


ROGIING on ccnsderrriececcnsvedtavabdeakindbues wasbene 
The Choice, in E flat and G......csccsscccccscccesscece 4 
DROBIIIG vs 00s ccc pp ts cbcieeb be deibved dn cadsccebeaedcons.-h 
DE FT oc nn ve <opn cad ¥e edi sce ebbbensedetes ibibo. t 
WE siden epteamediteer se udbeinedes ti actetese arse ae 

4 

4 


_ 


Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
London: J, B. Caamenr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


cooocooococo 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .............0.. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet littie doll, dear. In G and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Euriquez) ........s000++ » 40 


London: J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


he Famer aE GAO BIRD onssc'0.08 00-00 so cnesies ccc cc cges BG 
IEE SDs 60 anavesice-co.00 6 eras ennkeneceses cegcas. iO 
O list to the Song-bird ........sseeeeees 38 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


Tondon. J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) ......ssse+0-+55 8 0 
Queen of Beauty: Song. (Tenor) ........ssseseseeeee BO 
The Land of the Setting Sun, Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

OWE Damen) 00 iccesicers soosdssesssoovsveticddssims 8 0 
Por ever and for ay@ icssiscesecscscoseseectecscotesees 4 0 
Eventide, Trio, (8.0.9.).....ssse0 sees eeees 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


a 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps, 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 








Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d, 


AYLAND WELL. ATaie. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” c., de. 


baton 2 Ha am Rae se 


CRAMERS’ | 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS. 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., \ 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes ‘by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes .. . by CRAMER. 
Sixth , HMarmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Contanp, 
Erarp, and Kirxan, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


ddition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnramens have 
Be @ very aon New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 


increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srrezt, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgatz Street, Crry, 





| Js B. ORAMER & 00., Waer Srazat, ¢ Wastaan Roap, Baiautor, 





’ 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE oe 





L. ALBRECHT. 

WAVERLEY. Valse Brillante ...cccccccscccccsccccccces 
J. ASCHER, 

DANS LES NUAGES. 

Song "’) 

J. MEREDITH BALL. 

BLANCHE! Redowa eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 

SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop.. Ce cccccccece 

LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)......... OR SE 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. 
J. BERTRAM. 

QUAL SUONO ARCAN, (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 

FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 

LA FARFALLA......-++0se0 (ditto of Maton’s Valse) : 


(Fantasia on Benedict’s “‘ Bride of 


(Brilliant Fantasia) . 


Cee ee eeeeeeeesene 


VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) o...cccccsccsccccecsece 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 

LA CARESSANTE POPP eee eee ee t Pee eee eee eeeeeee 

WEDDING MELODY ......ccccceeeee eecceces cocccccccs 

“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) . eeeees te eeeeeeeeeeeees 
P. DE VOS. 

LOIN DE TOI. Méditation g..cccscccccscccscccccccvece 
G. FERRARIS. 

POLONAISE ...... coppesderecceececscvcteccecdbdecpece 

NOCTURNE......s.seccccecvees sn Sdcccgesendcdpccsdcepe 

GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE WEYTTETTTTTT LTTE 

DANSE VILLAGEOISE ....ccccccscccccscccccccceccvecs 

REVERIE..........00 Perr Prrerirrr eT Ty secdecedberece 

PABTORAU os cccccssccceccccccccccccenssccbesceveseus 


RICHARD HARVEY. 


EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish Sketch” .......ceeceeesees 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... GItLO .cecccsces ee eccceecces 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON..ditto ...... Ce eeccceerecccas 
THE ROSE TREE ........ CP knees cccnsccccestbcak 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE, “Irish Sketch” 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘Irish Sketch ” 
ALFRED JAELL. 


CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU .....eeeeveeeeees coe ceeedecccces 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. "Op. 108, . a sicemeaes 2 pe esee 
M. JUNOT, 


TINY MITE MAZURKA 
J. KIRNBERGER. 


CRORE OOOH OOO eee eee 


CAPRICCIO (in E Minor)... esecesseeesees Ceecceecccesees 
M. LAFUENTE, 

LA FONTAINE ......seeee- eeereceveees oe ee eeccereens ee 

LE BON RETOUR ..cccscccccceee Cee eeeesevececeseces 

L'ETOILE ROUGE .vereeseeeeeeeees tee eeceeceeececcens 


J. LEMMENS. 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium),.... 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 


LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop .........sseee0s 

DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX, (Air Favori ‘de Louis XIV). 

TL SQSPIRO.. Valse, . oocercasercces Coccccvcedocenes cece 
LA V@&U A LA MADONE ....:... obeecet ce cccceececens 
MARSCH-TZIGANE ..........0se00eeee cesecvcecceseincee 


MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet)... 
E. PALADILHE. 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle)....... sabia oe . 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle . 
A. RENDANO. 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ........eese0 
TIMUR oo cnc cecedesebeseocs eboende docevececcevcdocveweee 
NAPOLITAINE . osovedere eeeeerecece coc eeeceececerececes 
OHANT DU PAEGAM cicceccevedceces dees hoeedesen 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA.. PUTTTETE CLL PYTTITTTT Te ée 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale .........eseeeeees 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pidces. (Complete) 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites piéces)............ 
INQUIETUDE.. ove Lipo 99 * 
A LA MONTAGNE (,, 8. ” ” 
VALSE ; CAPRIOR, 2s. cea or coccccvesccees cascsescevoccses 
DUETTINO. No.1, Op.18 .......00- Svogedeesdsoele sed 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.18 ...c.cssccssccecececs 
RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op. 18°... 


Cee eee eee eee eeee 


J. ROMANO. 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op.177........ 
NOOTURNE .....-ccceee aseccacencsce csOih RiGeccsccas 


BONHEUR INATTENDU_ 
H. ROSELLEN. 
TRISTE EXILE! 
J. RUMMEL. 
GALATEA WALTZ. Jae. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 
LA CHARMANTE. (Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma 
charmante ’’) DEAR Re ERE ERE ERE REE E EEE EE EE SE 


tind.) ohedsh al 178 eeeeeeee 


Transcription......ceccosceccvenceves 
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"PAUL SEMLER. 





MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK.......ccsecesccscsceeveveen 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG .......,.-.-.. eeecneee 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne sees 
DN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1..., 
IL TROVATORE.........006 ditto Pig ee 
LA TRAVIATA .....ccvecee ditto » Sic 
Il, FURIOSO .....2cccccces ditto i ee 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto ae ee 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto ee 


MINERVA! Grande Marche eee ee eeeeeSeeeeeeeeseeeee 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne See eee eee eeeeeeeeseese 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
VALE OF TEMPE SOCCER eee ee 
Pg errr 
Co. W. SMITH. 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 
Countess of Somers) ....essseeceseeseesers Caseveces 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ovedes 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice .......ecccceesecececceccees 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE SE Saad $8 wecta en 
RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet. 
ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. No.1 
Ditto 9 
J. T. SURENNE 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 
No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. ....00.... 


2. COOPER EHH ERE EEE HER EE HOH EEe 


» 2 Ditto Mh RR, Th ee 
em Ditto By be eeeeeteen 
’ 4, Ditto . eee ee eeeeee 
 e Ditto pe YR Senay 
” 6. Ditto »” 6. ” * ee eeeeesee 


BrertTHovENn SERIEs :-— 
No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26.....e.s..ceeeees 
» 2 MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3........0.06. 
» 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ........cceeaeee 
» 4 ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20.......... 
» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE), Op. 18 
» 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 .ceesecseees 
Sacrep Series ;— 
No. 1. BUT THK orp IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 
» 2 COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel)......... 
» 38 HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Fandel).. 
» 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) ......++++e-. 
» 5 MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) . sepneens 
“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)!..,.....sc00es 
8. THALBERG. 
TARANTELLE eeeeereee eevee eeeeeeeeee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeee 
ATE. CARK. ciacocccace 
ADELAIDE 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice ........cceeseeees 
MORNING SUNBEAMS ........cccccccccccevetecescoece 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ....cccseecesseseees 
A. TOLSTOY. 
TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES Sere eee eee eee eee eeedee 
ERNEST TRAVERS. 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
DUD GRTEOD oc cc cciccccccovccetoeesens pedesctec cesar 
J. T, TREKELL. 
BOURREE (in F major) SRDS ies bs bbe bs TEI oe caces obakas 
LB TRIANON. Givotte . oo cite dace et cetecccecccencce 
Teen ED MME Sc cinccccccoamanesepeceat cocccesabe 
LULLABY ........ peoee 
pig Teer ee © 
THE WOODLAND BPRITE 6 ois cicccciiccccccsescccvecese 
PP Ds ie Be oe RC er 
LA CRACOVIENNE ....sccccscvesccsccsecececs 
LIEBER AUGUSTIN .......cccscccescevecs 
VALIQUET. 
LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s Gitte scotia: 
MICHAEL WATSON 
QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert.....ssccsceeeessece’ 
J. M. WEHLI. 
RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice eeeeee eee eee ee eeee ee aeeeeee 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch ........sssee00e 
WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....ditto .....seeeeeseers 
ELFIN WHISP Fi pteas ge eaaracanens canes pdshersnhgs 
DAISY.. eeeeee . No. . Forest Flowers eeeeeereeerress 
FORGET-ME-NOT.. ” : ditto Peewee eeeeretene eevee ed 
HAREBELL eeeeee a 8. itto eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
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